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THE specialists in FROZEN SEAFOODS 








For over a century 
distinguished taste has demanded 


owner MERCIER 


Messrs. Jarvis Ha vy & Co. Lrd., 62 Pall Mall, London S.W.1. 














pollinaris is the natural 


mixer with Scotch... 


ask for a Scotch and POLLY 
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pres of Finest Quality Biscuits 


EDINBURGH + LONDON - MANCHESTER 





WALLACE HEATON 


The Camera People 


127 New Bond Street, London, W.| 
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MORNY | 


OF REGENT STREET LONDON 





FINE SOAP - MATCHING BATH LUXURIES - PERFUME 








regd. the greatest all time 


“FOURway” 


belted/unbelted about 


topcoats 30: 


“racin PLAIDS” “DONEMARAS” 


CLEVERCHANGE double sided 1007, pure luxury 


wanoraconeo ““ DOESKINS” “CASHMERES” 


the wetherall house, bond street, w.1. 


ETHERALL 


bond street sportsclothes 


THOROUGHBRED 




















Drambuie 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 





MOTOR UNIO 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


All classes of insurance transacted 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Even Knaves love Player’s 


The Knave is a bit of a card. He is keen on the Queen, 
and now Player’s have redesigned him and put their good 
cigarettes in his pocket, he is always ready to offer her 
a smooth cigarette and light it for her. If the King ever 
catches him at it, he’ll get his head cut off, but until 
then he’s alright Jack. He’s worth ten of the best to 


most players. All these happy smokers have a pleasant 
superstition about the Knave. As soon as he is dealt 
they pull out a packet of Player’s and light up. They 
call it One for His Nob. Even people who don’t play 
cards do this, because though they may not like cards, 


they just love Player’s. People love Player's 
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Success Story 


Sales of SKOL increased last year by 67.5%, whereas 
imports of lager beers over the same period 
decreased by 11.6%. The swing is to SKOL. People 
like the new light, dry taste of this clear sparkling, 
Continental drink. It’s refreshing and it likes you. 
No bulk, no heaviness to weigh you down. With a meal, 
it’s the perfect complement. Ind Coope introduced 
SKOL to this country in May 1959. Brewed with Swedish 
plant in the Continental manner, SKOL has been a 
runaway best seller. 
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What lies behind SKOL’s record breaking success? 
First, the public taste. Second, Ind Coope’s careful 
planning years in advance of the swing to Lager. 
Third, the deployment at the right time of over 
£3,500,000 by Ind Coope to modernise their two 
breweries in Alloa and Wrexham which are ideally 
located in areas where the water is perfect for Lager. 
These breweries are now the most up to date in Britain 
and from them comes this light, dry, Continental 
Lager now enjoyed daily by millions. The next time 
you feel like a refresher, step up and ask for SKOL 
by name. It’s on sale everywhere. 


IND COOPE 


Brewers of 3 National Best Sellers 
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The NEW ‘Cowdray’ Sports Shirt 


Combined, Sir, in the ‘Cowdray’, are advantages that will elegantly explain 


and excuse your quite natural air of casual superiority. Fully-fashioned from 
high-twist wool yarn with tailored one-piece collar, the ‘Cowdray’ comes from 

CoxMoore with long or short sleeves . . . in coat-type or Dormie style (three 
buttons at collar only). And there’s a wide choice of sporting colours— Natural, 
Peat, Lisbon Blue, Grey, Navy, Beau Blue, Black, Red Marl, Mid-Grey, Moss, 


Gold, Charcoal. Long-sleeve 69/6 (Dormie 65/-) Short-sleeve 59/6 (Dormie 55/-) 


Coxltionte 


creature comforts for men only 


SWEATERS * CARDIGANS * WAISTCOATS * SPORTS SHIRTS * SOCKS 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BEST MEN’S SHOPS 
For the name of your nearest stockist write to 


Cox, Moore & Co. Ltd., 49 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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A holiday to shout about! 


In a few jet hours or carefree days at sea, you can be in South 
Africa. There you may relax by the sun-drenched Indian or 
Atlantic oceans or tour over thousands of miles of excellent 
roads which unfold this land of fascinating contrasts where 
YOUR type of holiday is YOURS for the choosing. 


A year-round sunshine holiday climate 


* 

*% 1,000 miles of surf-swept sandy beaches 
*% The world’s most famous game reserves 
¥ 


Spectacular scenery — from 11,000 ft. mountain 
ranges to the Highveld’s vast expanses 


*- Excellent accommodation and transport amenities 


* 


A warm-hearted, hospitable, friendly country 
* All this and much else besides in— 


Please write, phone or call for further details, information and literature to : 





SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
70 Piccadilly - London W 1 - Tel: GROsvenor 6235/6 





Reservations should be made through your TRAVEL AGENT 
or through South African Railways Travel Bureau 
South Africa House, Trafaigar Sq., London WC2 





HOURS BY AIR 
ONLY DAYS BY SEA 
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I say this is exciting not many boys ever get a chance 
to go all round a steelworks because small boys aren’t 
allowed in but I’m being taken to see over United Steel 
which is US and really a lot of steel companies in 
different places where they make more kinds of steel 
than anyone else only I didn’t know there were different 

kinds but there are and United Steel 
boy rmeetcs OF te makes them all and visiting all these places 
makes me unique because the safety pre- 
cautions are very strict well I bet I have lots to tell the 
boys back home so hooray for US. 





US.167 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
this is CASS samuer rox «& 0. Limited 
OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 


COMPANIES L 
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1. The fabulous Palace of the Grand Masters, recalling a bygone age of chivalry and romance. 2. Lunch in the sun on the hotel terrace. 3. From your bedroom a breathtaking 
view of Valletta'’s busy harbour. 4. Superb French cooking makes every meal a banquet. 5. For the exciusive use of guests, a luxurious private pool. 


Take a princely holiday in a setting built for princes 


CLEVER people, who want an exceptional 

holiday, go to The Hotel Phoenicia, 
Malta—one of the great hotels of the Med- 
iterranean. There they live like princes in a 
setting built for princes. 


From the Phoenicia you stroll easily to the 
Palaces of the Knights of Malta, fabulous 
monuments to a chivalry that twice saved 
Europe for Christendom. From the Phoenicia 
you wander into the fortress city of Valletta, 
for coffee, or a quick drink (or shopping). 


From the Phoenicia you visit the spot where 
St. Paul was shipwrecked in A.D.60. And 
the mysterious underground temples dug out 
of the earth nearly 5,000 years ago. 


From the Phoenicia you can explore M’DINA 
(unsurpassed in beauty, with treasures unique 
in the world); MOSTA (a sensational church); 
MELLIEHA and GOLDEN BAY (with marvellous 
bathing beaches). 


At the Phoenicia you get something that 
cannot be got anywhere else in the world— 
exceptional natural beauty with the very 
richest historical pageantry, superb sun and 
sea air with the highest international hotel 
standards. 


Write for a descriptive brochure to the manager, 
The Hotel Phoenicia, Malta, G.C. or consult 
a good travel agent. 
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HOTEL 


MALTA 


PHOENICIA * 


one of the great hotels 
of the Mediterranean 
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PLANNING OUR FINANCIAL FUTURE IN HIS ROOM IN THE TREASURY: THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, MR. SELWYN LLOYD, 
WHO IS TO PRESENT HIS FIRST BUDGET THIS COMING WEEK, WITH THE FAMOUS BOX ON THE DESK. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, whom we show here 
sitting alone in his room in the Treasury as he sorts out a financial future 
for the taxpayers of this country, has had a wide experience of many political 
offices but he has never before presented a Budget. This moment will be on 
Monday, April 17, and it is often considered to be one of the most exhausting 
performances in all British Parliamentary life. Open on his desk can be seen 
the famous Budget box in which guuacations of Chancellors have hidden their 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. 


| 


I 


secrets before they took them down to the House to be greeted by rare applause 
and frequent abuse. In this issue on page 618 appears a portrait of the 
Chancellor drawn by Stephen Ward. There has been much speculation about 
this Budget, chiefly based on the recently published ‘‘ Economic Survey 1961,” 
which concentrates to a large extent on the importance of increasing this 
country’s exports to improve the balance of payments, a task essential for a 
nation in the international | position of the United Kingdom. 


(These rates aov as The Illustrated London Mews i is cupunal at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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ORE than half a century has passed since I 
first started travelling on the line that 
carries the escaping Londoner from Waterloo to 
the country of the south-west. In those days the 
line used to be called the London and South 
Western. It was owned by a private company 
and, I suppose for that reason, was a good deal 
more efficiently run, at least from the passengers’ 
point of view, than it is to-day, though, in a 
world in which everything is comparative, I must 
admit that this particular Region of British Rail- 
ways is very much more comfortable 
to travel on and much more punctual 
and considerate in its ways than any 
other section of that Olympian concern 
with which I am acquainted. Almost 
every mile of the track recalls vividly 
some incident of my past and, as I 
travel the hundred miles between the 
metropolis and the little corner of 
familiar rustic earth and woodland 
which I own—or which rather owns 
me—it is like turning over the pages 
of an old diary. 

When Edward VII was on the 
throne and Queen Victoria even less 
separated from us by time than 
George VI is to-day, I used to arrive 
with my parents at Waterloo in a 
horse-drawn four-wheeled cab, piled 
high with iron-bound trunks and up- 
turned bicycles, after negotiating a 
long, dark, cobbled and, to me, highly 
exciting tunnel that then linked York 
Road with the station yard. Somehow 
this rumbling subterranean experience 
—for with an aged horse in the shafts 
it lasted for several minutes—put one 
in just the right mood for a holiday, 
and the thought of the country delights 
awaiting one, of the gorse flowers on 
the common and the avenues of gnarled 
beech and the scurrying rabbits in the 
park, seemed all the sweeter for it. 
When I travelled in those days west- 
wards it was often, as it is to-day, 
Easter, and the blossom was out in 

James’s Park and the London 
squares and the great sooty elms were 
already in their first shimmering under- 
wear of vivid young green. But once 
the train started there was little sight 
of verdure until the country was 
reached. For in those days London 
south of the river was a place of 
Stygian darkness and horror, of dark, 
narrow streets and endless grimy 
chimney-pots, and still, much as 


tion before, the habitation of a race 
of helots who ministered to the ever- 
rising wealth of Edwardian and Vic- 
torian England but somehow seemed 
to miss almost all share in it, living, save for an 
occasional drunken debauch inside some flaring 
gin-palace, in a state of what would be regarded 
to-day as unbearable poverty. Yet, for all the 
fact that I was aware of it—for the sight of those 
abysmal slums beside and beneath the railway 
line filled me with gloom and horror—there was 
much that was spirited, gay and even more that 
was heroic in the life of the fin de siécle South 
London Cockney, and out of which there was 
shortly to emerge the greatest comic genius of our 
age, successor to Dan Leno and Marie Lloyd, the 
immortal Charlie Chaplin. It is an indication of 
the immense change that has ‘taken place in the 
past sixty years that this great artist—the very 
epitome of the unconquerable spirit of the Cockney 





Mr. Macmillan having 
between the two leaders alone. On 
cmillan for a cruise on 


discussions were resumed. 
stated, they had reached 


By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


South London of long ago—should have become 
both a millionaire and a classic. Which reminds 
me that I possess a bowler-hat that has been worn 
for a few moments in its otherwise uneventful 
existence by both Charlie Chaplin and Field Marshal 
Montgomery, and must for this reason, I imagine, 
be unique among bowler-hats and which I feel, 
when its wearable days are over, ought, in view 
of this dual historical association, to be returned 
by me to its makers to be preserved in their shop- 
window at the bottom of St. James’s Street among 





ON THE vunst DAY OF THE WHITE HOUSE TALKS: MR. MACMILLAN AND PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY LOOKING AT SOME FEATURE POINTED OUT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
The Washington talks between President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan started on April 4, 


the Peninsular shakos and D’Orsay toppers and 
other memorable relics of the hatter’s art! If so, I 
may one day achieve a tiny niche in fame, like the 
Londoner who manufactured the hot codlins 
which Joey Grimaldi used to hymn and whose 
praises by that incomparable artist once caused 
the Prince Regent to burst his stays ! 

But this digression has little to do with my 
journey, taken at a time of national holiday as I 
write in the swaying train with Easter only a day 
away. Soon I shall see the rolling chalk downs of 
northern Hampshire and southern Wiltshire and 
then the spire that in, or about, the year of the 
Black Death, Richard of Farleigh set on the great 
cathedral church which Bishop Poore had built a 
century before. When I was a boy my train 


arrived in Washington from the West Indies on the previous 
evening. On the first day their talks a over seven hours, one of the sessions being 
. 6 the sessions were divided by a luncheon 
Gustave Doré had drawn it a genera- ee by Senator Fulbright at the Capitol and in the afternoon the President took Mr. 
the Potomac in the presidential yacht Honey Fitz, during which 

This was the last of their major meetings and at it, it was 
complete agreement that the Western position in West Berlin 

would be fully maintained. A brief final meeting with the President was planned for April 8. 


journey often ended in its tall shadow, as I parted 
from my parents to bicycle the last twenty miles 
to my destination at the head of the Nadder 
Valley instead of sharing with them the ignominy 
of changing from the two-engined Plymouth 
express into a slow local. Later, when I became 
a little too grand in my notions for bicycling, I 
used to set out from Salisbury on foot, with a 
haversack on my back carrying my lunch and a 
volume of Stevenson or Belloc and, climbing above 
Wilton House on to the Fovant downs or trudging 
the long, dusty slope of the Blandford 
road till I reached the summit of the 
North Dorset hills; then strike west- 
wards through an enchanted upland 
of tinkling sheep-bells, larks and cur- 
lews until I reached Whitcross Hill or 
Win Green and descended into the 
pastoral valley of the Upper Nadder 
at the far head of which I could see 
the beech-woods of home. As at the 
end of the day one swung down the 
familiar drive, footsore and thirsty 
but light of heart in the fading 
evening light, it made one feel very 
superior to those who had made the 
entire journey on the London and 
South-Western Railway Company’s 
wheels. Mr. Betjeman himself can 
have no happier or more treasured 
memory. 

Even as I write, I can see the first 
glimpse of the Avon, and in another 
minute the train will reach the “ tall- 
spired town” as it swings round the 
famous curve in the line where, accord- 
ing to legend, some sixty years ago a 
rich American traveller in a hurry 
bribed an employee of the Company 
to make up for lost time and so precipi- 
tated one of the most famous accidents 
in British railway history. A brilliant 
writer of the time, whose name has 
momentarily slipped my memory, 
turned it into a novel called ‘‘ Ladies 
Whose Bright Eyes,’”’ in which the 
hero, as a result of concussion in the 
accident, suddenly found himself trans- 
ported back to the 13th century much 
as I have been into the beginning of 
the 2oth century by to-day’s release 
from London and the sunshine and 
cloud of a late March day. It was 
thinking of this Wiltshire valley that 
caused another writer—of a genius, 
alas, all too soon extinguished—to 
write a few days before his twenty-first 
birthday and ensuing death in action 
forty-five years ago one of the loveliest 
lyrics in the English language. It is a 
poem of a kind out of fashion to-day, 
but, certainly, none the worse for that, 
and a Wiltshireman may well be proud 
to be the countryman of the young soldier-poet 
whose lips, like his older contemporary, Julian 
Grenfell, were touched that spring by the Muse 
as he gazed on the desolation of the ruined houses 
of Laventie and recalled the chalk hills and Avon 
valley of his happy childhood: 


I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 

Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
A-courting on the leas, 

And meadows with their glittering 
streams and silver-scurrying dace— 

Home, what a perfect place ! * 


* “ Edward Wyndham Tennant: A Memoir.’’ By Lady 
Glenconner. (Bodley Head [1919], page 307.) 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SMOULDERING SHIP. AT THE TIME OF WRITING 565 SURVIVORS WERE LANDED. THE FIRE WAS BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL BY THREE FRIGATES. 

WRECKED BY FIRE IN THE PERSIAN GULF—WITH GREAT LOSS OF LIFE: THE BRITISH LINER DARA. 


The British liner Dara, 5030 tons, and owned by the British India Steam | liner had put to sea to ride out a violent storm by the port of Dubai. 
Navigation Company, caught fire in a violent storm on April 8, after three | According to subsequent investigations, the possibility of sabotage was not 
explosions in her fuel tanks. As well as three British frigates—Loch | ruled out, but a spokesman said expert examination would be necessary 
Ruthven, Loch Fyne, and Loch Alvie—which brought the fire under control, before the cause of the fire could be determined. A picture of the captain 
Norwegian arr Japanese tankers also went to the rescue. Out of the 752 people appears on page 637. While being towed to Bahrain—300 miles away- 
on board it was feared that 200 perished. The fire broke out after the Dara sank when she was five miles off shore. 
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AIRBORNE AND EARTHBOUND: AN AEROBATIC TEAM AND THE FORD GYRON. 


FLYING IN PERFECT FORMATION: HAWKER HUNTER F.6 FIGHTERS OF 92 SQUADRON—THE R.A-F.’S OFFICIAL AEROBATIC TEAM—PRACTISING OVER CYPRUS. ae 
The Treble One “‘ Black Arrows "’ have now been succeeded as the Royal Air Force's official | Akrotiri. The team, commanded by Squadron Leader Brian Mercer, will be giving 
aerobatic team by the 92 (East India) Squadron of Hawker Hunter F.6 fighters, based at displays at Farnborough and in many European countries this year. 


NOT AN AIRCRAFT—BUT DESIGNED TO RUN ON TWO WHEELS: THE INCREDIBLY STREAMLINED FORD GYRON, ONE 
OF THE MORE FUTURISTIC CARS ON SHOW AT THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW AT NEW YORK. 


(Left.) 

ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE CYRON, WHICH 
SHOWS THE UNIQUE 
DELTA SHAPE. IT 
CAN BE OPERATED 
FROM TWO SEATS. 
One of the more im- 
probable cars on view 
at the New York In- 
ternational Motor 
Show, which opened 
on April 1, is the 
remarkable Gyron, 
based on J. Scripps 
Booth’s Bi-autogo of 
1908. The two- 
wheeled vehicle will 
be stabilised by a 
gyroscope and a 
steering dial makes 
—— from either 
of two seats possible. 


(Right.) 
WHERE PASSENGERS 
WILL SIT IN THE 
CYRON. THE SEATS 
ARE SEPARATED BY A 
CONSOLE, WHICH 
CONTAINS STEERING 
CONTROLS. 
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HE Gurkhas are on the scene, and 
not before it was time. That 
they should be Mr. Nehru’s is especially 
gratifying and will show the last 
doubters that his heart is in the right 
place. He must have had quite a brisk 
skirmish with the doubters on his own 
side to make his will prevail. At the 
same time, we must not forget that 
fractions of what was supposed to be our side 
disgraced itself by the unpleasant campaign against 
his trusted and trustworthy compatriot and 
representative of the United Nations in the 
Congo. The Gurkhas were deceptively well 
received in the first few hours, but only the very 
innocent can have thought that this state of 
affairs would last and the military advisers of the 
United Nations were assuredly not surprised by 
what followed. 


Mr. Gromyko was naturally surprised even 
less and immediately began to 
hit all round in his best form— 
the form of C. B. Fry, which I 
used to find so dull when he was 
batting with Ranji, but which 
I never underestimated so far 
as its effectiveness went. Mr. 
Hammarskjold was “ an accom- 
plice in and i of the 
slaughter of Patrice Lumumba.” 
We were grateful to him too, 
since he provided the opportu- 
nity for the most smashing 
counterstroke that this mildest 
of men had ever delivered. 
“‘ Speaking with more bitterness 
than he usually displays,’”’ as 
The Times put it, he trounced 
the opposition. There had been 
no attempt to substantiate any 
single charge, not even by hav- 
ing the matter examined by 
a committee; this was, how- 
ever, part and parcel of Soviet 
policy and the United Nations 
had never had honest co- 
operation, but had, on the 
contrary, been plagued by the 
oil they had poured on the 
flames. The ovation which 
followed this tour de force was 
merited. 


The situation in Katanga 
is ugly. The sudden onslaught 
on the new arrivals was doubt- 
less not meant to result in 
killing, but it might have led 
to the accidental killing of a 
single man and from that 
swelled to a massacre, Progress 
had been very slight for some 
time and now any made has 
been lost twice over. Further 
troops, including the 150-strong 
detachment from the Irish bat- 
talion at Kamina base, were 
flown to Elisabethville on the 
5th to support the Swedish 
force which had dealt with 
the trouble. The Katanga 
Government actually thought 
it was parading its moderation 
when it was good enough to 
announce that it was suspend- 
ing its ruling which made it 
an offence to have any contact 
with the personnel of the United 
Nations. 


Here I break off for a moment 
to glance at the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops. Belgium an- 
nounced that she accepted the 
resolution passed by the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations and was implementing 
it without delay. This resolution Minister of 
has for sponsors thirteen Asian State for F 
and African countries, plus 
Yugoslavia, and its im- 
plementation is highly welcome. Once more, how- 
ever, I have been struck by the persistence of 
coldness to that country. All the comment was 
formal and I have wasted a lot of time in hunting 
for any recognition of Belgium’s service or the fact 
that at one time she bore the heaviest burden and 
made the heaviest sacrifice. 


That, however, is a side issue. A survey of the 
past reveals many errors, but it also affords us a 
more comforting picture, the centre of which is 


Affairs, 1955-1960; and amy Ae 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
KATANGA AND THE OTHER GURKHAS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the truly magnificent spectacle of the humanity of 
the defenders of law and order. Since man first 
walked this planet not the slightest protest against 
authority but would have received punishment 
heavier than this, and some a score of years back 
tenfold. And the tribute is not to the most 
virtuous nation but to the combination of nations 
of every sort. What the League with its 
nobler conduct of affairs failed to accomplish 
the United Nations has accomplished. And the 
background of the picture is one of high, if 
uneven, efficiency. 





THE MAN IN THE NEWS: MR. SELWYN LLOYD, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER—A PORTRAIT FROM 


THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


On the other hand, we owe it largely to 

“ militarists,’’ as trained professionals are so often 
called, that things have gone as well as they have. 
They, with a few exceptions from countries chilly 
or hostile in all things to the West, have borne the 
burden and heat of the day. Am I wasting my 
time and the reader’s in emphasising this point ? 
I am sure not. The senseless prejudice against 
force which we have to combat in every effort 
of defence, every step taken to maintain or restore 
virtue, freedom, prosperity, and above all the 





been Chancellor of the Exchequer since July 1960 
Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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Atlantic Charter are sufficient witnesses 
to this truth. 


On April 3 Mr. Kamitatu, President 
of the Leopoldville Provincial Govern- 
ment, flew to Stanleyville as the 
messenger of the Central Government 
to seek reconciliation with the Lumum- 
bists. He had been perilously near to 
being one himself, but fulfilled his duty loyally. 
His first object was to arrange a meeting between 
the Stanleyville and Leopoldville representatives 
and bring the eight-month crisis to an end. He 
demanded of Mr. Gizenga, who is recognised by 
Communists and a few African and Asian States, 
that he should co-operate. So far so good, not 
forgetting that it puts a spoke in the wheel of the 
Malagasy talks, which had included in its utter- 
ances one to the effect that India continued to 
pursue Colonialist and Imperialist paths and that 
‘ eit arrangements between the members of 
the Confederation of Congo 
States foresee joint action by 
all signatories in the case of 
unilateral action taken by the 
United Nations against one or 
other of the signatories.” 


Looking back well over 
two months to one of my 
contributions, I find I wrote 
that moral influence must play 
its part, but that I could not 
admit that the United Nations 
should in no case intervene 
forcibly, except to defend itself, 
and that this policy had failed 
in the past. Since then the 
policy has not changed on 
paper, but I venture to say 
that it has in spirit and welcome 
the obvious recognition of the 
gravity of the situation to-day. I 
used the word “‘untrammelled”’ 
to describe what was wanted. 
No such friendship between 
the United States and our- 
selves as now prevails has 
rivalled the Kennedy-Macmillan 
partnership of to-day. On the 
day I write this, April 6, the 
Vice-President said in his s 
to Paris: ‘the United States 
is resolved to do everything 
within its power—and 
I emphasise the word every- 
thing—to enhance the strength 
and unity of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation.” 


My space is drawing to an 
end. Mr. Nehru claims a good 
deal more of it that is due to 
him, and I canat least add to 
what I have already written 
that if Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal 
were removed from his post 
by the intrigue mentioned 
above, he would not only bring 
him home but reconsider 
whether the Indian fighting 
forces were to remain. This 
was sharp enough for me. 
I do not pretend that all the 
intriguers who want to see Mr. 
Dayal’s back also want to see 
that of the troops, but the 
majority do. They have 
re-echoed time after time 
accusations culled from the 
Indian newspapers in support 
of their propaganda and 
alleged that Britain is even 
more guilty because she has 
been prodding the Americans 
when they hesitate. 


date is to enable Mr. Mac- A pleasing flecti _— 
aa been the quietude of the 


¢ Seesstacy of general public, which is exem- 
plary. They were told to 
remain calm, but they have 
never needed the exhortation 
less. Unhappily there are few other words 
of optimism which would ring true. The extra 
weight of the treadmill is not going to subside 
for a very long time and more blood is pretty 
sure to run before it does, but it does not 
in [the slightest degree compromise the hopes 
of final settlement. The “ colonialistic and 
imperialistic ’’ policy will not be baulked and 
those who have changed sides twice may do it 
half-a-dozen times more this year for all we care. 
Probity has prevailed. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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SHAPER 
ore, 


LOUVECIENNES, FRANCE. THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A., MR. LYNDON JOHNSON, | LOUVECIENNES, FRANCE. SOLDIERS FROM THE COUNTRIES OF THE N.A-T.O. ALLIANCE 


SPEAKING AT THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS OF S.H.A.P.E. 


capssnsssvenesntecvenesanseneets seen AL AOROUAUABOOA LA EAUAAEELIA GALE AEUEERLSAAREOOI DN ERELOREEE LDONES AEA AUSTEN 


BANGKOK. BEFORE THEIR SECRET CONFERENCE BEGAN ON MARCH 27: THE MINISTERS OF THE 


Seen here (left to right) are M. Couve de Murville, France 


COUNTRIES BELONGING TO THE S.E.A.T.O. ALLIANCE. 
; Thant Khoman of Thailand; Lord Home; 


Mr. Holyoake, New Zealand; Mr. Dean Rusk, U.S.A.; Mr. Serrano, The Philippines; Mr. Menzies, 
Australia; Mr. Manzur Qadir, Pakistan; and Mr. Pote Sarasin, the S.E.A.T.O. Secretary General. 


» neers 


/ 
; 


TAIPEI. COMMEMORATING THE FOUNDING OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC: A GIRLS’ BAND LEADING 
A PARADE OF NATIONALIST CHINESE CADETS DURING NATIONAL YOUTH DAY CELEBRATIONS. 


TAKING PART IN THE S.H.A.P.E. ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 
Speaking at the tenth anniversary of S.H.A.P.E. celebrated on April 5, Vice-President 
Lyndon Johnson said that the U.S. would do everything to aid the Atlantic Alliance. 
After his speech, Mr. Johnson reviewed a march-past of troops, many of whom 
were wearing colourful national dress. 








CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO WIN 
THE “ ATOMS FOR PEACE” AWARD: SIR JOHN COCKCROFT (CENTRE). 
In his speech at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology when he was 
presented with the “ Atoms for Peace’’ award, Sir John Cockcroft, Master of 
Churchill College, Cambridge, said that by 1967 Great Britain would obtain 
electrical power from the atom as cheaply as from conventional sources. 


4 TAIPEI. PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK AT A MEMORIAL SERVICE AT THE 
! MARTYR SHRINE ON NATIONAL YOUTH DAY. 
A procession which took place in the capital of Formosa on March 29 was held 
on National Youth Day in memory of the foundation of the Chinese Republic 
by seventy-two young Chinese in Canton in 1911. President Chiang Kai-shek 
attended a service held in memory of those killed in the Republics wars. 
The service took place at the Martyr shrine. 
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ISRAEL. ADOLF EICHMANN, TAKING EXERCISE IN THE 
PRISON NEAR NAZARETH, BEFORE HE WAS MOVED TO 
JERUSALEM ON APRIL 6. 

The charges for the mass murder of European Jews 
(among other crimes) against Adolf Eichmann were pub- 
lished on —- 9 in Jerusalem and number in all fifteen. 
The trial was to open on April 11 in Jerusalem. 


THE NETHERLANDS. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE NEW HARBOUR OF COLIJNSPLAAT, IN 

NORTH-EAST ZEELAND. FISHERMEN'OF VEERE, IN THE ISLAND OF WALCHEREN, ARE BEING 

MOVED TO THIS HARBOUR AS THEIR OLD HARBOUR AT VEERE IS BEING CLOSED AS PART 
OF THE FLOOD-PROTECTION MEASURES. 
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SWEDEN. A CANNON RECOVERED FROM A DANISH WAR- 
SHIP OF THE 17TH CENTURY WHOSE WRECK HAS NOW BEEN 


LOCATED BY DIVERS. 


In 1645 a Danish fleet of sixteen vessels with Santa Sophia 
as the flagship, was mounting an attack on the Swedish west 
coast when the flagship sank in a storm. A diver recently 
located the wreck and has already recovered two cannon. 
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HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. HITLER STANDS 
AGAIN—IN WAX. THIS WAXWORK GROUP OF ADOLF 
HITLER AND EVA BRAUN HAS BEEN RECENTLY ON DIS- 
PLAY IN HAMBURG—IN THE PLEASURE GARDENS THERE. 
BOTH ARE PRESUMED TO HAVE PERISHED TOGETHER IN 
THE BUNKER IN BERLIN IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE WAR. 





ILLINOIS, U.S.A. MOON CRATERS FOR CHICAGO? RATHER, PITS SUNK INTO THE CLAY 
BESIDE THE NORTH-WEST EXPRESSWAY FOR FILLING WITH TOPSOIL. IN THEM TREES AND 
SHRUBS WILL BE PLANTED, PRIMARILY TO PREVENT EROSION OF THE ROADSIDE BANKS, 


BUT ALSO WITH A GENERAL BEAUTIFYING EFFECT. 


(Left. TOKYO. 

WITH A PACEMAKER 
THAT NEVER TIRES: 
A JAPANESE ATHLETE 
PRACTISING WITH 
THE AID OF THE NEW 


TING INSTRUCTIONS 
FROM THE COACH AND 
WHOSE SPEED CAN 
BE REGULATED IN 
ADVANCE. 


(Right. ) 

CAPE CANA- 
VERAL, FLORIDA. 
REMINISCENT OF THE 
OLD GERMAN 
“ DOODLE-BUG ”: THE 


TYPE LAUNCHING 
SITE DURING TESTS. 
This “ flying bomb ”’ 
tactical range ballistic 

issile, which has 
been supplied to the 
U.S.A.F. and ordered 
by Federal Germany 


a parachute recovery 
unit is fitted instead 
of a warhead. 
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TUNIS. TALKS BEFORE TALKS: M. FERHAT ABBAS, ALGERIAN F.L.N. LEADER (CENTRE RIGHT), CONSULTING 
WITH ADVISERS AND MEMBERS OF HIS PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
Delegates of France and the Algerian nationalists were due to meet for talks on Algeria at Evian, by the Lake 
of Geneva, on April 7. Several complications arose beforehand. On March 31 a bomb exploded in Evian 
itself, killing the mayor. There is difficulty over the existence of rival nationalist organisations—the 
Algerian National Movement and the F.L.N. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. CONVICTED OF MURDERING EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GRAEME 
THORNE: MR. STEPHEN LESLIE BRADLEY ARRIVING AT THE COURT HANDCUFFED. 
Mr. Stephen Bradley was sentenced to life imprisonment on March 29 at the Central 
Criminal Court, Sydney. He is a Hungarian-born naturalised Australian, and 
had been travelling to London with his wife and family when he was arrested at 
Colombo. His family had flown back from England to give evidence for the defence. 


NEAR BONASSOLA, ITALY. THE BURNT SKELETON OF A TRAIN IN WHICH FIVE PEOPLE DIED 


, 


® oe “a : . tai o : . a ’ = _ 7 ‘, Jt ~ 
AFTER A SHORT CIRCUIT IN A TUNNEL ON MARCH 90. > 
The electric train from Turin to Rome was stopped in a tunnel on the Italian Riviera when 
someone pulled the communication cord because of fire. When the driver tried to restart the ITALY. WHERE — PEOPLE LOST THEIR LIVES WHILE GOING ON ae EASTER 
engine, it caught fire and passengers had to scramble along the track through thick smoke. A, ae ee ee ONE OF THE BURNED TRAIN CARRIA 
: . ’ . 
a 


ee 
THE HOTEL 


Wn 
~—e a osasumnenoensensanemenomsssenenetnenem stussaseterte'ns-teaseesseanrrestin. 4 


i { March 31 a violent explosion roused the mayor of Evian to telephone for help, whereupon =| 
oe ee exploded by his window. He died in hospital two hours later. It is thought the bombs {| EVIAN-LES-BAINS, FRANCE. THE FUNERAL OF A POPULAR FIGURE, M. CAMILLE 
were planted by right-wing adversaries of the Algerian peace negotiations in Evian. j BLANC—A VICTIM OF FANATICISM AS EMOTIONS RUN HIGH OVER ALGERIA. 
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FRENCH LANDSCAPE—IN PARIS. 


N exhibition “‘ Paris vu par les Maitres de Corot 4 Utrillo”’ is now 
on view in the Musée Carnavalet, Paris. No exhibition could do 
more credit to the French capital or to the artists who have loved to 
paint it. Paris has managed to bring out something new in so many 
French painters, and they in turn have given us new eyes with which 
to see it. The Paris of Bonington and Corot is elegant, quiet, empty and 
dignified; and then suddenly under the brush of the Impressionists it is 
transformed into gai Paris, and one sees Monet’s astonishing blaze of 
colour painted on the occasion of a féte nationale in 1878. Pissarro, 
Utrillo, Marquet—these are well known for their Paris paintings; 
but a Bonnard of the Pont de la Concorde (from the Tate Gallery) and 
a Fauve Matisse of the Notre-Dame are arnong the less typical. 


FRENCH LANDSCAPE—IN LONDON. 


“ BORDS DE LA SEINE A ROUEN,” BY ALBERT-CHARLES LEBOURG (1849-1928): A SOFT, DELICATE, 
MISTY LANDSCAPE. (Oil on canvas: 18} by 30} ins.) 


o.% 


“ FOUR A PLATRE A MONTMARTRE,” BY THEODORE GERICAULT (1791-1824): HIGHLY 
DRAMATIC AND REALISTIC. (Oil on canvas: 19} by 24 ins.) (Lent by the Musée du Louvre.) 


“ VUE DE PARIS,” BY HENRI-JOSEPH HARPIGNIES (1819-1916): AN UNUSUAL COMPOSITION FOR THIS 
MOST RURAL OF FRENCH ARTISTS. (Oil on panel: 9§ by 13§ ins.) 


“ LASEINE ET LA MONTAGNE SAINTE-GENEVIEVE VUES DU LOUVRE,” BY CLAUDE 
MONET (1840-1926). (Oil on canvas: 24§ by 36} ins.) (Lent by the Gemeente Museum, La Haye.) 





Sey | 


“ CHAUMIERE AU BORD DE LA RIVIERE,” BY JULES DUPRE (1811-1889): A VIGOROUS, DRAMATIC 
PAINTING, ANTICIPATING THE BOLD STYLE OF VLAMINCK. (Oil on canvas: 13 by 16} ins.) 


OR the past four years the Terry-Engell Gallery has celebrated the arrival 

of spring with an exhibition of suitable charm and freshness, called 

‘* Paysage de France.’’ This year the gallery continues to tap the resources of 
French mid-19th-century landscape, and in doing so emphasises how rich was the 
supply of good artists at this time—men with few artistic pretensions and 
whose eyes seldom looked beyond the picturesque, yet who expressed with delicacy 
and skill their feeling for nature and for rustic tranquillity. For every well- 
known name there seem to be three or four almost unknown ones who paint 
almost as well. Outstanding are a Daubigny of a windmill, the Harpignies and 
the Lebourg shown here, and a small Lépine. The exhibition, at 8 Bury Street, 

St. James’s, S.W.1, closes on May 12. 


“LE PONT ROYAL ET LE PAVILION DE FLORE,” 1908, BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1831- 
1908). (Oil on canvas: 21} by 254 ins.) (Lent by the Musée du Petit-Palais.) 
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DEMOCRACY REACHES PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA: THE FIRST FREE 


rag Se ; ‘ . é “" ay - Sh wake ¥ - on a bes . ie 
: Pie. - aay ee Be re 4... ef] eee ‘és 
KI, A CANDIDATE FOR BOUND FOR A MASS ELECTION MEETING IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS: A VILLAGE GROUP—MANY OF WHOM ARE WEARING 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, AT MOUNT HAGEN. MAGNIFICENT HEAD-DRESSES—PASSING MEMBERS OF ANOTHER TRIBE RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE. 


must sary 


ONE OF THE FORTY CANDIDATES FOR THE HIGHLANDS ELECTORATE PUTTING HIS CASE BEFORE 
(Above.) THE MEMBERS OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 
MEMBERS OF THE 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
AT GOROKA VOTING 
FOR A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FOR THE HIGH- 
LANDS ELECTORATE. 


4 


(Left.) 

WITH THEIR WEA- 
PONS DRIVEN INTO 
THE GROUND AS A 
SIGN OF PEACE: MOUN- 
TAIN MEN, WHO, A 
FEW YEARS AGO, 
WERE MORE IN- 
TERESTED IN TRIBAL 
WARFARE, AT AN 
ELECTION RALLY AT 

MINJ. 


ight.) 
E OF THE NATIVE 
HERS WHO RE- 
D SPECIAL 
G IN ELEC- 
PROCEDURE. 
TO AN 
ATTENTIVE CROWD 
THE MYSTERIES OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE 


a ee ee ee COUNCIL, «AND «OOF 4 reg 
eK ate oe 5 % VOTING. “ 5 ae mae” hs 


nine to thirty-seven. Whereas before there were only three native members 











The first free elections of native representatives in the territory of New Guinea 


and Papua to the Legislative Council have recently taken place. They are an 
important step forward to independence and self-government. These elections 
were held following legislation passed in Canberra last autumn by which the 
Legislative Council was reconstituted and its numbers increased from twenty- 


of the Council who were appointed by the Governor-General, from henceforth 
there will be six elected native members and six native members appointed to 
represent the large population of very backward inhabitants of the more remote 
parts of the territory. These elections, which are shown in progress on these 
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Se -? —, A ‘ . . << «J th. ss . 
VOTERS AND SPECTATORS SHELTERING UNDER PANDANUS PALM LEAVES FROM A VIOLENT BURST OF RAIN WHICH BROKE UP THE 
ELECTION MEETING. THESE PALM LEAVES ARE THE LOCAL FORM OF RAINCOAT. 


A CANDIDATE FOR THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MAKING HIS MARK 
WITH A CROSS ON THE NOMINATION FORM. 


ba 


(Above.) 
KONDOM AGAUNDO 
(RIGHT), ONE OF THE 
FIRST ELECTED 
NATIVE MEMBERS OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL, RECEIVING 
CONGRATULATIONS ON 
HIS VICTORY. HE IS 
THE 

NATIVE 


A LECTURE FROM A MAP ON THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, PORT MORESBY, TO 
A HIGHLAND GROUP IN THE WABAG DISTRICT. 


THE LANGUAGE DIFFI- 
CULTY: MEMBERS OF 
AN ELECTORAL COL- 
LEGE HAVING A CAN- 
DIDATE’S SPEECH 
TRANSLATED 
INTO THE HAGEN 
LANGUAGE. 


(Right.) 

NOPNOP TOL, WEAR- 
ING MAGNIFICENT | 
PLUMES, AS HE TRIED 
TO CONVINCE A 
CROWD AT MIN] THAT | 
HE SHOULD BE 


pages, are the natural outcome of the policy initiated in 1950 when Native 
Local Government Councils were first established. In the following ten years 
thirty-nine of these councils were developed with 971 elected councillors. 
These recent elections were carried out through electoral colleges since the 
majority of natives in the six electorates to be represented can neither read 


nor write and have never before exercised a democratic vote. The voting 
members of these electoral colleges were either appointed by the Local Govern- 


ment Councils or else nominated by electoral groups. Each of the candidates 
who were standing for the Legislative Council had to be supported on his nomina- 
tion paper by the signatures, or marks, of six other natives. 
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TESTING A ROCKET-FIRED EJECTION SEAT FOR ESCAPE FROM LOW AIRCRAFT: A “GUINEA PIG” IN FLIGHT. 


FLYING THROUGH THE AIR WITH THE 


GREATEST OF EASE: AND EJECTION SEAT. 


HIS new ejection seat, which will allow escape from high-speed aircraft at a far lower level than at 
present possible, was recently successfully demonstrated at the Martin-Baker Aircraft Company’s 
airfield at Chalgrove, Oxfordshire. Mr. William Hay, a former flight-lieutenant and once a member 
of the British Parachute team, demonstrated an ejection from ground-level in the rocket-assisted 
ejection seat. Martin-Baker, pioneers in this field, designed the new apparatus which will facilitate 
pilots’ escapes when accidents occur at low level, when the aircraft is in a nose-down or diving 
attitude. At the demonstration on April 1, Mr. Hay’s words—after being shot 350 ft. into the air 
at 90 m.p.h.—were: “ It was wonderful. Just like going up and down in a lift.” The seat used is 
similar to that in current use, but is modified to carry a rocket. The rocket nozzles are so arranged 
as to increase the thrust of the ejection gun and also to counteract the torque (twisting effect) 
which the ejection gun has on the seat. The offset nozzles of the pack give the seat a trajectory 
which tends to be in the opposite direction to the flight path of the aircraft, in this way 
the rate of descent of the seat and its occupant. Martin-Baker are the manufacturers of an ejection 
seat which has been adopted by thirty-nine countries and which has already saved over 400 lives. 
They have been developing the ground-level ejection seat that was first demonstrated in 1955 
by Squadron-Leader J. S. Fifield. 





THE “GUINEA PIG”: WILLIAM HAY—AN EXPERT PARACHUTIST. 
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ONE OF THIS COUNTRY’S MOST FAMOUS MUSICAL BODIES: THE HALLE ORCHESTRA, COND 


Here we continue our series on the orchestras of this country with a scene at death in 1895. Two of the most famous permanent conductors between that 

a recent performance by one of the best-loved orchestras in the world, the date and 1943, when Sir John Barbirolli was appointed, were Richter and 

Hallé. The setting is the Royal Albert Hall on April 2, when the Hallé Hamilton Harty. Both the late Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir Malcolm Sargent 

Orchestra, under Sir John Barbirolli, and with Our Lady’s Choral Society, were associated with the Hallé as guest conductors. The international 

Dublin, performed Elgar’s “ The Dream of Gerontius.”” The orchestra was reputation of the Hallé is largely due to the work of Sir John Barbirolli, on 

founded in Manchester in 1857 by Charles Hallé, who conducted it until his whose appointment as permanent conductor the orchestra was put on a 
Photograph specially taken for “ The Titus 
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ONDUCTED BY SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI, IN A PERFORMANCE OF “THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.”’ 


full-time basis. It receives grants from Manchester Corporation and from the | as it was founded as recently as 1945, has, nevertheless, achieved remarkable 
Arts Council and a large part of its work lies in the North, although it has success. It has frequently travelled abroad from Eire and Sir John 
frequently appeared in London and in the South of England. The Hallé Barbirolli has often conducted it. The soloists on this occasion in “‘ The 
Orchestra’s visits abroad include Austria in 1948, Holland in 1949, Portugal Dream of Gerontius’—for the performance of which Our Lady’s Choral 


in 1950, Rhodesia in 1953, Paris in 1955 and Italy in 1957. Our Lady’s Choral Society is particularly noted—were Kerstin Meyer, the Swedish contralto, 
Society, although by no means as venerable in musical history as the Hallé, David Galliver and Marian Nowakowski, the noted bass. 
The Illustrated London News" by Houston Rogers. 
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EAST AFRICAN CLOSE-UP. 





“ 4 CALABASH OF DIAMONDS: AN AFRICAN TREASURE HUNT.” By MARGARET LANE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


Stee charm of this book lies in the simplicity 

and honesty of the narrative. It would not 
be surprising if Miss Lane held strong views on 
many of the subjects with which she deals, but she 
suppresses them, and her approach is wholly 
objective; she is content to tell the story of her 
adventures in Rhodesia and Mozambique without 
moralising, and a book about Africa without 
moralising is to-day so rare as to be almost unique; 
Miss Lane, however, has avoided all such tempta- 
tions, and has stuck to facts, with the result that 
she has written a very good book indeed. 


The reasons which took the author and her 
husband to Africa were romantic enough in them- 
selves. In the ‘thirties of last century, during the 
disturbances which followed the death of Chaka, a 
member of the Zulu Royal House called Umgila was 
driven north, and settled with his followers among 
the Mashona people of Gazaland, and there he died 
many years later possessed of great riches in 
cattle, gold, and ivory, but particularly in 
diamonds. His methods of collecting these last 
were quite simple: they came from the Kimberley 
mines in Griqualand 
where many of Umgila’s 
subjects worked. “In 
those early days it was 
easy for a native digger 
to conceal an uncut stone 
and bring it away and 
Umgila made it a rule 
that each of his men 
should bring him at least 
one uncut diamond. In 
this way, at some risk 
to his miners but no 
trouble to himself, he 
amassed a considerable 
treasure.’’ Ume_ila’s dia- 
monds were buried with 
him, but wind of the 
affair reached the ears of 
an adventurer of the 
name of Russell, who 
died in searching for the 
treasure not long before 
the First World War. He 
passed on a written narra- 
tive and a map to Miss 
Lane’s husband, and 
these formed the incen- 
tives for the expedition 
of which she here gives 
such an interesting 
account. 


It was in the winter 
of 1958 that she and her 
husband decided to renew 
Russell’s attempt, and 
they soon came to the 
conclusion that they must 
have a cover story. Their 
intention to open a grave 
was in itself sufficient to 
arouse the hostility of 
every native with whom 
they might come into contact, quite apart from 
the fact that the object of their search lay in 
Mozambique, and, as President Kennedy is now 
discovering, the Portuguese are allergic to foreign 
interference in their colonies. Above all, the 
appearance of a Peer of the Realm and a former 
member of Mr. Attlee’s administration in the guise 
of a treasure-hunter might well produce an interna- 
tional incident. It was this cover story, and the 
complications to which it gave rise, that led to 
most of the amusing episodes during the course of 
the expedition. 


+ 


discoveries 


Miss Lane and her husband were joined by a 
nephew, Peter Cameron, who at once stressed the 
necessity of employing the services of a white 
hunter, a being whom the author describes as: 


a man skilled in the ways of game and methods of 
hunting it, who for a high fee professionally takes charge 
of safaris, organizes the camping arrangements, directs 
the native servants, and provides his clients with sport 
and excitement in conditions of reasonable safety. It 
would, of course, be invaluable for us to be accom- 

ied by such a man, but then there was the difficult 
question, what should we tell him ? 





in caves in the Judzan desert. 
press reports speak of the discovery of a number o 


The need for secrecy was imperative, for if 
they once found the treasure whatever they did 
with it afterwards was almost bound to be illegal. 
‘“* The laws relating to buried treasure,’’ Miss Lane 
observes, “‘ vary slightly from country to country, 
but they have one attribute in common, that they 
are always unfavourable and discouraging to the 
trover.” In the present instance one slight slip 
might result in the whole party finishing up in a 
Portuguese prison. 


The problem was solved by the willingness of a 
member of the Rhodesian Police, referred to in 
these pages as Michael, to spend his month’s 
leave in the capacity of a white hunter, and it is 
not too much to say that he “‘ makes ”’ the book. 
He was not at first let into the secret, but, to the 
great relief of the other three, he made no demur 
when he was told, and he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the treasure hunt. Occasionally, it 
is true, his presence could be a handicap, for he 
was inclined to adopt a de haut en bas attitude 
towards natives, and in the circumstances of the 
expedition it was essential not to rub natives up the 
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EXAMINING SOME OF THE BRONZE AND IVORY FINDS MADE IN ONE OF THE CAVES WEST OF THE DEAD SEA, RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED AND EXPLORED BY A LARGE-SCALE ISRAELI EXPEDITION. 
As stated on ame 631 we shall in the near future be publishing a full report by Dr. Yigael Yadin on the recent remarkable 
It is not yet possible to give a positive description of the finds shown 
in this picture—which are indeed described by the papers as Chalcolithic, which seems extremely unlikely. Early 
bronze objects and also perforated ivory tusks, which may have been 
loot taken from the Romans by members of Bar Kochba’s insurgent troops. 


wrong way; furthermore, Michael was very 
suspicious of missionaries, especially American 
ones with good intentions, and on occasion they 
could be useful too, though needless to say nothing 
was ever mentioned to them concerning buried 
treasure. 


Michael engaged the staff, and among them 
was one, Shorty: 


Thirty-two and coal-black, he was unmarried, 
cheerful, and a known menace to women.... He was 
vain of his appearance, and was always avid for pieces 
of cast-off clothing. His chief pride was a chauffeur’s 
cap, ornamented in the front with a free-advertisement 
badge saying ‘‘ O.K. Cigarettes’; with this he wore 
broken sand-shoes, khaki shorts and a series of vests 
and sleeveless shirts in every conceivable stage of 
dissolution. ... I never saw anyone else who could so 
freely express his feelings by his walk. He set off on 
his forays after the girls strutting like a cockerel, and 
after a hearty swearing-at by Michael would move 
away from the scene of the scolding slowly, moving his 
buttocks with a provocative jerk which was the very 
epitome of dumb insolence. 


In addition to everything else Shorty was a 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 








The real dif- 
ficulties of the 
party began 
when they got 
into Mozam- 











bique, which ac- 





cording to the 
author’s account 
is almost wholly 
unmapped; 
maps had been 
applied for to 
Lisbon but had 
failed to arrive 
so they were de- 
pendent on such 
assistance as 
could be ob- 
tained from native chiefs, one of whom proved 
particularly helpful. The Portuguese apparently 
govern Mozambique through these chiefs who 
are maintained in their tribal authority at the 
price of providing annually a quota of men for 
work on the roads or in the mines. Such being 
the case the friendship of 
a chief could mean a great 
deal, though a certain 
amount of tact was re- 
quired to ensure his 
co-operation with an 
expedition regarding 
whose objects it was 
essential that he should 
be kept in ignorance. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MISS MARGARET LANE. 
Miss Margaret Lane, who is well 
known as a journalist and writer, 
was born in 1907 and educated at St. 
Stephen’s, Folkestone, and at St. 
Hugh's liege, Oxford. She has 
written several novels and lives of 
Edgar Wallace, Beatrix Potter and 
the Brontés. Her last book before 
“A Calabash of Diamonds” was 
“ A Crown of Convolvulus "’ in 1954. 


On the other hand 
officialdom in any shape 
or form had to be avoided 
like the plague, and the 
last words at the end of 
Russell’s narrative were, 
“Beware especially of 
Native Commissioners 
and their spies.’’ Miss 
Lane and her colleagues 
did everything in their 
power to follow this 
advice, but bad luck 
forced them to make the 
acquaintance of one of 
the species who was 
“dressed like a town 
clerk and housed in a 
bare bungalow in the 
police compound. i 
He was not at all pleased 
to see us.” They 
managed, however, to 
put him off the scent. 
When they crossed into 
Mozambique they were 
still more frightened of 
a possible encounter with 
a Portuguese Commis- 
sioner, and when Michael 
played a practical joke 
on his three companions 
by announcing the 
appearance of one they were probably more scared 
than at any other moment of their trip. 


Not the least attractive feature of this book is 

the author's ability in a few lines to depict a place, 
a person, or a situation; for example, she describes 
Umtali as: 
a de luxe and urban place, bent on appearing like a 
tropical Cheltenham, and its women totter about the 
pavements in high-heeled shoes, more or less looking 
as though they are going to the races. 


Her party’s arrival at the hotel was not 
improved 
by the appearance of our luggage, which had been 
augmented by a number of ill-packed cardboard boxes, 
all of which had to be carried up to our rooms (since 
the Land-Rover did not lock) and which shed packets 
of cornflakes and lavatory paper when handled. 


It would be unfair both to the author and to 
the potential reader to describe the outcome of the 
expedition, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
the book is pure joy to the very end. 





* “ A Calabash of Diamonds: an African Treasure Hunt.” 
By Margaret Lane. Illustrated. With Maps. (Heinemann; 25s.) 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not taken from the book reviewed. 
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A “ TREASURE CAVE ” OF DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND OTHER JUDAZAN ANTIQUITIES: AN ARCHAZ/OLOGIST OF THE RECENT LARGE-SCALE 
ISRAELI EXPEDITION TALKING OF THE RICH FINDS MADE IN THE CAVE SEEN IN THE CLIFF FACE OPPOSITE. 


During March an Israeli archzological expedition consisting of 160 archzolo- 
gists and volunteers with the technical assistance of the Israeli defence forces 
made an intensive examination of the savage rocky deserts west of the Dead 
Sea. At least four caves were discovered which gave rewarding discoveries 
and these stretch in time from the Chalcolithic Age to the times of the Jewish 
revolts under the Romans in the beginning of the Christian era. Many 
distinguished archzologists took part including Dr. Yigael Yadin and Professor 
Aharoni, both of whom are well known to our readers. In a forthcoming issue, 
or issues, we expect to be publishing a full and authoritative account of the 
discoveries, by Dr. Yigael Yadin; as this would appear to be a most important 


| 


discovery and certainly the objects so far found are stated to be quantitatively 
five times greater than those of any previous search of the caves in the Judzan 
wilderness. A considerable number of scrolls of parchment and at least one 
of papyrus have been found; and the first of these to be unrolled showed lines 
of clear Hebrew script. In one a great number of bronze objects was found 
and these include, it was stated, hollow bronze balls, vases, pots, pans, candle- 
sticks, chisels, hammers and trumpets—together with fragments of ivory and 
five large ivory tusks, perforated apparently for some ritual purpose. It has 
been suggested that these were in fact loot, taken from the Romans and hidden 
by Jewish partisans after the collapse of the Jewish Revolt of Bar-Kochba. 
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<—_ 
might be a 

gardener’s pro- 
verb that you can 
plant a Madonna 
lily but you can’t 
make it grow. For 
it is a horticultural 
commonplace that 
although in some 
ways the easiest of 
lilies, and almost without question the oldest in 
cultivation, Lilium candidum, while it may 
flourish for a man’s lifetime among the leeks and 
cabbages of a cottage garden, will fail to respond 
to the loving and careful treatment of the most 
expert leiriophil. My own recent experience with 
this lily promises very well: for having only just 
planted a number of new Madonna lily bulbs in 
our Kentish garden when the decision to move 
west was taken, I decided that while I must leave 
most of these for our successor, I would take three 
with me. Now Madonna lilies, because they make 
their first growth of the season in autumn and are 
showing leaf throughout the winter, should be 
planted and left undisturbed in August. Our 
move was for December, and by that time the 
lilies were, therefore, in leaf. The three to be 
moved were lifted bodily, with the minimum of dis- 
turbance to the roots, into large polythene bags, 
transported to the new garden, and so planted. 
They were checked for a week or two, and then 
began to grow. By the end of March they were 
over 1 ft. tall and growing well. It looks as if 
they have decided to settle down here. 














Whence came this lily which has been one of 
the loveliest ornaments of civilisation for so long ? 
We might suppose the biblical poets to have been 
familiar with it if we could trust the translators: 
but we cannot; they translated the Hebrew 
susannath (susan) by lily, which was better than 
the rose of the earliest translations, including 
Luther’s. Sometimes they, too rendered this 
word rose, as in “ rose of Sharon ’”’ which should 
be “lily of Sharon.’’ But even when they used 
lily for the Hebrew word, perhaps with the Madonna 
lily in mind, they were not necessarily right: this 
word susan probably refers to a coloured lily, and 
Victor Heyn the great philologist suggests that it 
may have been some kind of spectacular fritillary, 
perhaps a crown-imperial. The Greek word for 
susan is krinon; but the Greek word for the white 
lily is leirion. It would therefore seem that the 
Greeks did not have this lily from a Hebrew source; 
for it is usual to import and introduce, with a plant, 
its native name. 


Victor Heyn, in ‘“ The Wanderings of Plants 
and Animals,” says that the Greek leirion 
(Acpwor) is a corruption of the Persian Jdleh. 
Since the word for lily was Iranic, then, it is 
probable that the plant itself came from Media, 
reaching Greece by way of Armenia and Phrygia. 
In Greece it became Juno’s flower, rosa Junonis, 
and was said to have been made of Hera’s milk as 
she suckled Herakles in her sleep. The lily, having 
settled among the Greeks, was by them taken to 
Italy when they sent colonies to that country. It 
will have reached Italy, then, some time between 
700 and 500 B.c., possibly a little earlier. And from 
Italy, like so many of the good things we enjoy as 
an ancient right, it came to us. And just as the 
Greeks had changed the name from /4leh to leirion 
to suit their tongues, and had attributed the 
flower to Hera instead of to the angel Horvadad 
as did the Iranians,* so in the West leirion became 
lilium, lily; and Our Lady was in due course 
appointed its patron. 


The Madonna lily was already firmly estab- 
lished here by the 13th century; and in Chaucer’s 
time both its purity of whiteness, and its Heavenly 
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THE COTTAGER’S LILY. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


association, were proverbial; and proverbs grow 
slowly. The reader will recall, in the Second 
Nun’s Tale: 
First Wol I you the name of Seinte Cecilie 
Expoune, as men may in hire storie see: 
It is to sayn in English, Heven’s lilie. 
In the Knight’s Tale Emilie’s fairness is compared 
to ‘‘ the lilie on hire stalke grene.’’ And again, in 
the same tale, 
Upon his hand he bore for his delyt 
An eagle tame, as any lily whyte 
Now, while it is true that poets are quick to seize 
upon any new introduction to give freshness and a 
modern touch to their analogues, still I think this 
is evidence that these comparisons were in the 
vernacular. It is quite likely then that L. candidum 
was a Roman introduction; the other alternative 
is that it came to use with the establishment of 





FOR SO LONG “ONE OF THE LOVELIEST ORNAMENTS OF 
CIVILISATION": LILIUM CANDIDUM, THE MADONNA LILY, 
“ HEVEN’S LILIE.” Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


monasteries by the gallicised Saxon clergy or by 
the Normans. These monastic gardeners did not 
plant species which were of no culinary or medicinal 
use: but the Madonna lily had been a medicinal, 
as well as a sacred, plant for a very long time, since 
it was used by Egyptian physicians to prepare 
essences and ointments. According to Woodcock 
and Stearn’s “ Lilies of the World ’’ the Cretans 
also valued it as medicine; and it may have been 
by way of Crete that the bulbs and the name first 
reached the Greek mainland. The same book tells 
me that L. candidum was simply known as the 
White Lily until the second half of the 19th century, 
and only called the Madonna lily then because of 
the introduction of other white species; yet, as 
we have seen, Chaucer was calling it Heaven’s 
lily, and earlier cultures had associated it with the 
Queen of Heaven. 


No rules whatsoever can be given for success 
with this lily. Because it does well in a given soil 
and situation in one place, it does not follow that 
it will do so in the same conditions elsewhere. It 
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seems likely that a 
south-westerly ex- 
posure is to be 
preferred toa south- 
easterly, and that 
while the stalk and 
flowers should be in 
full sun, the bulbs 
and roots should be 














in shade, which 
means planting it among herbaceous perennials or 
low shrubs. Where it does decide to behave nicely, 
it is very hardy and reliable, coming up and flower- 
ing in beauty, year after year. Seeds are never, or at 
least very rarely, set. But it is very easy indeed to 
increase stock by lifting one bulb, breaking it up 
into its component scales, and planting the scales 
in a seed tray of John Innes No. 2 compost. 
Bulblets develop at the base of each scale, and as 
soon as they have reached a reasonable size, they 
can be planted where they are to remain for years. 
It is my own practice, when I buy L. candidum 
or any lily bulbs, to remove one or two scales from 
each new bulb before I plant it: this does no harm, 
and within a couple of years you have perhaps a 
dozen bulbs for every one you have paid for. The 
scales should be planted to about half their depth 
in the compost, which should be kept moist but not 
wet, and there is no need to lift the scales to see 
if bulblets have developed; simply leave the tray 
alone until the little lily leaves appear next to them 
within two or three months of planting the scales, 
or less. 


The Madonna lily is a chalk-lover, though it 
will grow perfectly well in neutral and acid soils. 
That it is a chalk lover is well established and I am 
not denying it: the fact remains that we had a very 
curious experience with these lilies, and one which 
seems to cast some doubt on its calcicole nature: 
we had a group of Madonna lily bulbs in a very 
chalky part of the garden in Kent and they 
had always been miserable-looking, unhealthy 
creatures, with poor, twisted foliage and few if 
any flowers. I assumed that they were infected 
with virus disease and dug them up with the idea 
of burning them. My wife, however, suggested that 
we try them elsewhere in the garden and planted 
them, with a fine contempt for the pundits, in the 
peat ‘“‘bath’’ where she grew dwarf azaleas, 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum and some heathers. Well, 
those Madonna lilies grew away at once, produced 
fine healthy stalks and foliage, and flowered 
splendidly. I daresay that they will do so again 
this year. Rum. 


The ordinary, sturdy cottage type of this lily 
is apparently still the best, but there are some 
other varieties. L. candidum var. cernuum has 
narrower petals than the type, which gives it a 
more graceful, starry look: it has been cultivated 
in England since the 16th century but remains 
uncommon. The Oregon Bulb Farms, source of 
so many good hybrid lilies, have given us the 
Cascade Strain of madonnas: they set and ripen 
seed and the seedlings include a clone which has 
flower stalks only about 18 ins. tall, and some 
other good novelties. L. c. var. aureo-marginatum 
has yellow edges to its leaves which merely makes 
it look sick. The variety purpureum denies the 
whole nature of the species by having its flowers 
streaked with purple. Finally, there is the 
Salonika variety: it flowers about ten or twelve 
days earlier than the type, has even wavier basal 
leaves, and opens its flowers so widely that they 
are, as it were, saucers instead of cups. What 
is more interesting, this alone of the Madonna 
lilies sets seed freely in England, without hand 
pollination. 





*“ The Bandahisn,’’ by E. W. West. Pahlavi Texts. 
Sacred Books of the East. Vol. V. 
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VANVITELLI AND BONNARD; ICONS; AND DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS. 





“ THE ISTHMUS,” BY GASPAR VAN WITTEL (VANVITELLI) (1653-1786); A FINE EXAMPLE OF HIS ITALIAN 


DRAWINGS FROM NATURE. (Pen, ink, water-colour: 11 by 16} ins.) 
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“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON”; A RUSSIAN I8TH- 


ON EXHIBITION (7 by 5 ins.) 
An unusual and enterprising exhibition is on view until 
May 10 at the Temple Gallery, 3 Harriett Street, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1., consisting of over thirty Greek, Russian 
and Balkan icons—most of them 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries. The finest is the earliest, a 15th-century 
Madonna; hardly surprising, since the tradition later 
became increasingly stereotyped and devoid of feeling. 





“ STILL-LIFE,” BY PETER CLAESZ (1597-1661): AN IMPECCABLE EXAMPLE OF DUTCH STILL-LIFE 
AT ITS MOST TYPICAL. (Oil on panel: 21§ by 28% ins.) 


The three paintings (above and centre right) are of the current exhibition of Dutch and 
Flemish paintings at the Alfred Brod Gallery, 36 Sackville Street, W.1, which is on view until 
May 6. Among other pictures of note are two Van der Neers—one a fairly characteristic 
painting of a dimly-lit river lined with trees and houses, and flushed with a roseate sunset, 





“A LANE AT VERNONNET,” BY PIERRE BONNARD (1867-1947); 
CENTURY ICON—A TRADITIONAL THEME AND TREATMENT: NOW PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 
(Oil on canvas: 29} by 24} ins.) 

Through the generosity of Mrs.-Charles Montagu Douglas Scott 
in giving money for this purpose, the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, has purchased from the Chester Beatty collection a 
Bonnard landscape which for some years had been lent to the 
National Gallery, London. It was painted not long after 1912, 
between Paris and Rouen. Bonnard had bought a small villa 
at Vernonnet, on the Seine. 


“THE RIVER ATERNO AT AQUILA, IN THE ABRUZZI"; ANOTHER OF THE DRAWINGS BY 
VANVITELLI ON VIEW AT AGNEW’S UNTIL MAY 6. (Sanguine and wash: 14] by 19} ins.) 
Although a Dutchman, Vanvitelli (who adopted this name 
when he went to live in Italy) is regarded as the first Italian 
landscape painter to work from nature, and in this small 
exhibition of his drawings at Agnew’s there is much of the 
freshness and atmosphere of a Dutch drawing of the period. 
Many are sadly faded and spotted, but a few are in a 


remarkably pristine condition. All but two come from the 
Pacetti Collection in Naples. One of the drawings is by 
the artist's son, Luigi. 





“INTERIOR,” BY JAN VERKOLJE (1650-1606); A CENRE 
PAINTING OF GREAT CHARM, AT BROD’S. A MONKEY HOLDS 
SOME FRUIT ON THE RIGHT. (Oil on canvas: 15 by 12} ins.) 





ELDER) (1550-1603). (Oil on panel: 20} by 27} ins.) 


the other a more dramatic but less interesting one of a similar subject with a windmill. An 
early Van Goyen is of a typical country scene, but without the lightness of touch which adds 
so much quality to his later works. There is also a dark, sinuous Jacob Ruysdael landscape; 
also a Maes portrait and a small, delicate Monamy study of sailing ships. 
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T is difficult for us in these islands, however 
vivid our imagination, to identify our- 
selves very closely with the events of the 
American Civil War. At the time, and in spite 
of the distance, feelings ran high and the 
cotton industry in Lancashire, with its many 
thousands of workers, suffered severe hardship. 
But most of us have read a great deal about 
it and I dare say a good many who read 
this page will remember that 
Stonewall Jackson’s campaign in 
the Shenandoah Valley was once 
compulsory reading for embryo 
Army officers—for all I know 
still is. 


The history of those years— 
and a terrible history it is—is 
brought home with peculiar vivid- 
ness by “ The Civil War,” the 
illustrated catalogue of Eye- 
witness and Water-colours, re- 
cently at The National Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
in Washington—an exhibition 
arranged to commemorate the 
rooth anniversary. The exhibi- 
tion had a special interest for 
The Illustrated London News, be- 
cause this paper was the only 
foreign paper to employ its own 
special artist. This was Frank 
Vizetelly, who had already 
covered the exploits of Garibaldi 
in Sicily and Italy and was 
destined to perish in the Sudan 
in 1883 when the Egyptian Army 
under Hicks Pasha was destroyed 
by the Mahdi. Vizetelly arrived 
in New York on May 1, 1861, 
and sent back a lively report of 
Bull Run in such terms that he 
fell foul of the Army command, 
so he characteristically decided 
to report the war from the Con- 
federate side. Thanks to the 
attention of the Luftwaffe in 
the last war Vizetelly’s 
original sketches which re- 
mained in the office were 
destroyed, but twenty-eight 
had found their way into the 
Harvard College Library and 
a selection from them is part 
of the exhibition. 


Another English artist 
who covered those events, 
evidently as great a char- 
acter as Vizetelly, was Alfred 
Waud, who was trained asa 
decorator, then studied at 
the Royal Academy Schools, 
worked for a time as scene- 
painter and arrived in the 
United States in 1850 at 
the age of twenty-two; he 
worked first for Barnum and 
Beach’s Illustrated News, 
New York, and then, in 
1862, became Special Artist 
for Harper's Weekly. A 
detailed appendix shows 
that the total number of 
published drawings by Waud 


“ FORT SUMTER,” DECEMBER 9, 1863, BY LT. JOHN R. KEY. 
STRATEGIC POINT NEARLY THREE YEARS EARLIER THAT HAD STARTED THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
(The Library of Congress.) (Ink and wash: 11} by 13} ins.) 


Both drawings were included in the Centennial 


whose name has lived on and who visited the army 
only intermittently was Winslow Homer, the 
quality of whose draughtsmanship stands out in 
the water-colour of two wounded men inscribed 
‘From Richmond.” 


The point is made that the American Civil War 
is the first war to have had an adequate pictorial 
record, partly in photographs, and partly in 
sketches. The operative word here is ‘‘ adequate,” 
for, on the whole, the Crimean War of the previous 
decade was not badly reported visually by The 
Illustrated London News. Photography naturally 
was another matter; equipment was cumbersome 









“ SIGNALLING BY TORCHES ACROSS THE JAMES RIVER,” PROBABLY OCTOBER, 1864, BY WILLIAM WAUD, ONE OF THE 
TWO WAUD BROTHERS WHOSE DRAWINGS OF WAR ARE AMONG THE FINEST AND THE MOST NUMEROUS. 
(The Library of Congress.) (Wash and Chinese white: 52 by 10} ins.) 





was 344, divided between 
Harper's and the New York 
Illustrated ; by Vizetelly, all, of course, for these pages, 
133. Both men were evidently tough, cheerful, the 
best of companions and immensely popular; and I 
only regret that the catalogue contains no photo- 
graph of Vizetelly as it does of Alfred Waud. A third 
Englishman was Alfred Waud’s brother William, 
who worked for both Leslie’s and Harper's, and 
had been assistant to Sir Joseph Paxton during 
the construction of the Crystal Palace. He uses 
pencil and water-colour or pencil and grey and 
black wash in a more than ordinarily subtle 
manner, if one may judge by the drawings illus- 
trated. But the one man of outstanding talent 


Exhibi 
this year. The Civil War proper started on April 12, 1861. 


and it was possible, in practice, to take only 
“ stills,” and there was no way of transferring 
such records as they stood on to the printed page. 
Sketches made on the spot—sometimes in extra- 
ordinarily difficult conditions—had to be sent 
home, then drawn on to wood blocks, and those 
wood blocks cut by hand before reproduction was 
possible. What is surprising is not that much of 
the spontaneity of the original sketch had been lost 
by the time it had been translated on to the 
printed page in this manner, but that so much 
of it remained, as anyone can see for himself by 
looking through early numbers of this paper. 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


IT WAS THE CONFEDERATE ASSAULT ON THIS 


» * The Civil War,” at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., earlier 
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But inevitably the actual drawing, even when done 
by a man who was by no means a divinely inspired 
draughtsman, has an immediacy which has no rival 


I go further, I think, than most people in 
saying that, in spite of the marvels of modern 
photography, a drawing by a competent man is 
better than a good photograph if only because the 
camera tells us everything, whereas the artist 
can exclude the irrelevant and yet tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
One example is given of a slight alteration of an 
original sketch in a comparison of a drawing by 
Lovie of the action at Wilson’s Creek in August 

1861, when General Lyon was 

“ss killed. In the drawing the General 

eo is shown falling from his horse; on 

the printed page in Leslie’s, three 

weeks later, he is cheering on his 

men. This seems to me legitimate 

editing ; he no doubt was cheering 

on his men a second before he 

was hit. Otherwise the engraver 

has followed the drawing with 

remarkable accuracy and has 

preserved a great deal of the 
immediacy of the original. 


Mr. William Campbell, in his 
informative introduction, has a 
shrewd comment to make upon 
this point. In general, he says, 
the artist wasa person ofintegrity ; 
for example, he may note on his 
drawing that he was indebted to 
a photograph or that the scenery 
was truthful, though the repre- 
sentation of the action was based 
on verbal description. He con- 
tinues: ‘‘But even if the artist 
was not naturally honest, he 
was forced to act so, for he knew 
that much of his work would be 
checked against that of other 
artists, as well as against photo- 
graphs,” and he illustrates one 
such comparison by a photograph 
of Burnside Bridge and Forbes’ 
drawing of it; Forbes is accurate 
but has cleared away a clutter 
of undergrowth for the sake of 
clarity. He then quotes the 
description by Theodore R. 
Davis—how these Davises 
get about !—of his methods 
of ensuring accuracy; small 
notebooks in which he drew 
minor differences of weapons, 
uniforms, etc.—and adds 
“the,” that is, the artist, ‘‘also 
knew that it must meet with 
the soldiers’ approval, for 
the illustrated weeklies had 
a large circulation among 
the troops.” 


Posterity has some reason 
to be grateful to Vizetelly for 
having sent so damning a 
report home to this office 
about the first battle of Bull 
Run. “ Retreat is a weak 
term to use when speaking of 
this disgraceful rout, for 
which there was no excuse. 
The terror-stricken soldiers 
threw away their arms and 
accoutrements, herding 
along like a panic-stricken 
flock of sheep.” (I.L.N., 
August 6, 1861.) Grateful 
also to the aggrieved 
Secretary of War Stanton, who refused to allow 
him to accompany McClellan’s advance. Other- 
wise we should have had no pictorial reporting at 
all from the Confederate side, for all illustrated 
papers were published in New York City, and they 
naturally could only, and indeed wished only, to 
report the exploits of the Northern armies. 
Vizetelly remained with the Confederates until the 
very end, so that his contributions in London, 
together with surviving drawings which do not 
appear to have been published at all, are by far 
the chief record in pictures of the whole of the 
Southern war effort. 
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100 YEARS AGO: FORT SUMTER AND THE START OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


WIVES AND FAMILIES OF THE FEDERAL GARRISON ON FORT SUMTER 
SAILING FOR NEW YORK TWO MONTHS BEFORE THE FORT WAS SHELLED. 


A hundred years ago this month the American 

Civil War broke out; the fighting started with the 
shelling of Fort Sumter (which was held by Federal 
troops) by soldiers of the Confederate army. Four 
million men took part in the four years of fighting 
that followed; it was a war on a scale unknown in 
Europe until this century and it made major 
introductions in methods of warfare, ended in the 
abolition of slavery and finally secured the domination 
of the Southern States by the industrial North. South 
Carolina had seceded from the Union in December 
1860, but it was not until April of the next year that 
Fort Sumter was bombarded; the chief reasons for 
this were that the retiring President of the Union, 
Buchanan, was not prepared to sanction civil war and 
that the Confederate President, Jefferson Davis, was 
more concerned with consolidating his administration. 
However, in March 1861 Abraham Lincoln was 
inaugurated as President of 
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[Continued opposite. 
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THE GUN ROOMS AT FORT SUMTER AS THEY ARE NOW. THE GUNS ON THE GROUND WERE CAPTURED BY 
THE CONFEDERATES IN THE WAR. 


A VIEW INSIDE THE SHATTERED FORT IN 1865. AFTER THE SURRENDER IN 1861 IT WAS 
NEVER RECAPTURED BY THE FEDERAL FORCES UNTIL THE END. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE FEDERAL GARRISON ON 
FORT SUMTER: MAJOR ROBERT ANDERSON. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT SUMTER BY CONFEDERATE TROOPS WHICH 
LASTED 34 HOURS AND WHICH LED TO THE SURRENDER OF THE FORT. 


Continued.) the Union and from that moment war 
was inevitable. Fort Sumter stood in the mouth 
of Charleston Harbour and had a garrison of Federal 
troops; it consequently presented a standing 
threat to Southern shipping and had to be reduced. 
Lincoln was determined not to fire the first shot. He 
decided to send food supplies to Major Anderson, the 
commanding officer, and he sent news of this intention 
to the Confederates. On receipt of this dispatch 
orders were sent to General Beauregard to reduce 
Fort Sumter. When Anderson refused to evacuate 
on April 12, the batteries opened fire at 4.30 a.m. 
and continued without stopping for thirty-four hours. 
Anderson, the next day, after the fort had received 
heavy damage, agreed to surrender. The oe 
outcome of this was an outburst of i 
the North at this insult to the Federal flag, and from 
this moment the United States was involved in the 
horrors of civil war. 


ONE OF THE ELEVEN LONG-RANGE PARROTT GUNS UNCOVERED IN RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS, IN THE GUN ROOMS AT FORT SUMTER. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FORT TO-DAY. IT WAS FORMALLY RESTORED TO THE UNION, A 
FEW DAYS AFTER LEE’S SURRENDER, ON APRIL 14, 1865. 
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| gg the past the eagle has by common consent been 

accorded the title of King of the Birds. This, 
no doubt, was not wholly because of its skill and 
power in the air, although its strength on the wing 
and ability to soar must have influenced the choice. 
A more decisive factor was probably its majestic 
appearance. 

The title was bestowed before men learned to 
fly, and in this age, when even those of us who have 
no precise knowledge of aerodynamics are at least 
air-minded, we are more competent to assess 
which, among birds, should be awarded the blue 
riband of the air. Even so, the choice would 
be difficult. The albatross with its long gliding 
flights has an obvious claim. Swifts have few 
equals for combining speed with manceuvrability. 
The tiny humming-bird or the kestrel excel in 
hovering. So the adjudication becomes more a 
matter of deciding between the glider, the fighter 
plane, the transport plane and the helicopter. But 
each is master in its own speciality. 

There is one bird that is outstanding in all- 
round performance, yet largely because of its 
build and general appearance, its main claim to 
fame so far is as a subject for a mildly indelicate 
rhyming couplet. That bird is the pelican. Its 
slightly comic reputation can, however, be seen 
as a correlation between the distribution of human 
populations and their ignorance of the bird. The 
eight species of pelicans are distributed six in 
the Old World and two in the New World, mainly 
in the tropical or sub-tropical areas. The human 
populations that find the bird a subject for mirth 
are mainly concentrated in the temperate latitudes 
where their meetings with pelicans take place only 
in zoos or on ornamental lakes. 

This is a generalised statement that is bound 
to be examined critically in some quarters so it 
may be as well to amplify it to avoid misunder- 
standing. In America the brown pelican ranges 
from the southern coasts of western Canada to 
southern South America, and even when it comes 
inland it is to salt waters. The American white 
pelican lives on inland waters and nests chiefly 
on islands in barren lakes, as in Great Salt Lake, 
Utah. In the Old World there are pelicans in 
Africa, southern Asia, including the Philippines, 
and Australia. In south-east 
Europe there are isolated colonies 
of the Dalmatian pelican, and this 
species is also found in central and 
south-west Asia. It nested at least 
as far north as Hungary until 
the middle of last century, and 
according to Pliny it used to nest 
in the estuaries of the Elbe, 
Rhine and Scheldt. 

Much the more numerous, and 
the more familiar, is the white 
pelican, usually associated with 
Africa but also enjoying a slightly 
wider distribution through a few 
small coloniesin the extreme south- 
east of Europe. Its range must at 
one time have been much farther 
north. It continued to nest in 
Hungary until the end of the 19th 
century, and bones of pelicans, 
which may have been of white 
pelicans, have been taken out of 
the fens of Norfolk, in England. 

As a rule, pelicans in zoos or on 
ornamental lakes have little chance 
to show off their paces. Therecame, 
however, three months ago, the 
coincidence in which two people 
living in widely separated districts 
of London wrote to me within a 
few weeks of each other telling of 
having watched pelicans in St. 
James’s Park. Both referred to the 
extraordinary synchronisation of 
the movements of the pelicans. 
One letter described how the 
writer had watched three pelicans ‘‘ advancing 
down the lake towards the bridge in a triangular 
formation, and diving at intervals with their beaks 
below the surface at precisely the same moment. 
All the beaks came up together as they moved 
along and the birds dived again shortly after. It 
looked as if the birds were being ‘ coxed,’ their 
timing and precision were so perfect." The other 
letter referred to three pelicans, probably the 
same trio, “ bowing, dipping their heads, turning 
and so on, in perfect synchronisation.” 





ESOS 


PELICANS AS AIR-ACES. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


This is a feature of pelicans. The African 
white pelican, for example, uses it in fishing. A 
number of them may range themselves into line 
and then advance on a broad front to drive the 


me 
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ONE OF THE SEVERAL “ WHITE” SPECIES OF PELICAN, SHOWN 

PREENING. IN GREAT BRITAIN THIS BIRD IS SEEN MAINLY IN 

ZOOS, WHERE IT IS THOUGHT OF AS A MILDLY COMIC CREATURE, 

AND WHERE ITS CUMBERSOME APPEARANCE GIVES NO HINT 
OF ITS PROWESS ON THE WING. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN PELICAN (PELECANUS CONSPICILLATUS) RESTING THE 
BILL, RATHER IN THE SAME WAY AS IT DOES IN FLIGHT. THE HUGE POUCH MAY BE USED IN 
FISHING, BUT IT IS LIKELY THAT ONE OF ITS PRIMARY FUNCTIONS IS THAT OF A VENTILATOR 


USED FOR LOSING BODY HEAT. (Photographs by Neave Parker.) 


fish into shallow water, or they may form circles 
which gradually close in on the fish, causing them 
to become concentrated at the centre. Through- 
out, their movements are synchronised, and 
especially so when all the birds participating dip 
their heads in unison to catch the fish so con- 
centrated, moving their heads from side to side 
under the water with the pouch extended. 

The synchronisation is seen in the air also, 
where pelicans usually fly in line astern, or they 
may fly in V-formation or in irregular groups. It is 
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characteristic, especially when flying in a single 
line, that all members of a flight may beat their 
wings in perfect timing. When conditions of the 
wind favour it they may go into a glide, and on 
such occasions when the leader spreads his wings 
for the glide all will follow his example. 

It is a remarkable fact that if a squad of soldiers 
go through their drill with perfect synchronisation 
we find it a virtue, something zsthetically pleasing. 
By strong contrast, if two or more comedians on a 
stage wish to make sure of a laugh from their 
audience they cannot do better than all carry out 
the same actions in unison. Perhaps we are con- 
ditioned to expect synchronisation in military drill, 
or in a chorus in light opera or cabaret, and there- 
fore feel something is wrong when the actions 
are out of harmony. It may be that when 
comedians perform their everyday actions, yet use 
the synchronisation we find virtuous in service- 
men, they are imposing an unnatural effect 
on a natural grace, which Bergson suggested 
was one of the fundamentals of a humorous 
situation. 

However this may be, most people find in the 
spectacle of pelicans moving in perfect timing a 
source of mild amusement. This may be partly 
due also to the birds themselves being somewhat 
ill-proportioned, and partly because there is 
something inherently grotesque in their ponderous 
bodies, huge bills and waddling gait. These may 
create the same feeling of the bizarre as do the 
restorations of some of the extinct giant reptiles. 
And it may be more than mere coincidence that 
nestling pelicans, before they get their feathers, 
should look so like some of the pictures of dinosaurs 
but on a smaller scale. 

Pelicans may look awkward on land, and 
especially so in a zoo where usually they have little 
opportunity to do more than waddle about, preen, 
clap their bills or yawn and wait for feeding time. 
In the wild, however, they show themselves superb 
in the air. A pelican floats easily on the water and 
it seems to float easily in the air, even if it has 
difficulty in becoming airborne, having to flap 
vigorously at the water with its feet to assist the 
wings in the take-off. But once in the air the picture 
changes radically. The flight is graceful and effort- 
less. Thisis partly because the body 
contains large air-sacs and the bones 
also are pneumatic, and partly be- 
cause the bird assumes a different 
shape. The short legs with their 
large flappy webbed toes are drawn 
up backwards under the body, the 
head is drawn backwards into 
the shoulders and the enormous 
bill rests on the front of the neck. 

The flight is strong, and 

icans also have the vultures’ 
trick of using thermal currents to 
soar in spirals to a great height, 
where by alternately beating with 
the wings and gliding they may 
circle for hours. Usually they do 
this in groups but they may do so 
individually. They may also use 
these wheeling tactics to emulate 
the superb dive of the gannet. 
Although the more usual procedure 
in individual hunting is to land on 
the water and submerge the front 
part of the body, some birds will 
on occasion circle over the water 
then dive out of sight. 

The brown pelican of North 
America is credited with using 
tactics akin to dive-bombing. It 
dives at the water with its head 


_——. "=~ drawn back, striking the surface 
WEIGHT OF ITs 





with its breast, throwing up a 
huge spray to either side. The 
noise of the impact is said to be 
audible half-a-mile away, and its 
force such that fish may be 
stunned 6 ft. below the surface. 

Although pelicans are so familiar a sight, even 
outside their natural range, their habits and 
behaviour are not well known. As recently as 
January 1960, E. P. Gee was able to record new 
observations in India, where he found that each 
day, between 2.30 and 3.30 p.m., some pelicans 
would leave the community to soar individually to 
a great height. Then suddenly each in turn would 
“ start to do aerobatics—twisting, turning, rolling 
and diving.” 
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| A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN COMPOSER: 


THE LATE MR. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER. 
Mr. Wallingford Riegger died in New York 
on April 2, aged seventy-five. After study- 
ing the cello at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, he came to Europe and 
became a pupil of Max Bruch at Berlin. 
In 1931-32 was composed ‘‘ Dichotomy,” 
written in the twelve tone system. He 
wrote three symphonies and also was a 
fine conductor. 


THE 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A GREAT FIGURE IN PUBLISHING: 

THE LATE SIR GEOFFREY FABER. 
Sir Geoffrey Faber, president of the House 
of Faber and Faber, died on March 31, at 
the - of seventy-one. Educated at Rugby 
and Christ Church, he joined the Oxford 
University Press in 1913. After holding 
posts at All Souls College, he became chair- 
man of Faber and Gwyer, which later 
became Faber and Faber, and resigned in 

1960, to become president. 


+, 


THE SPIRITUAL LEADER OF THE SHI'A MOSLEMS: 
THE LATE AYATULLAH BURUJERDI. 


Ayatullah al Hajj Sayid Husain Tabataba’i Burujerdi, 
leader of the Shi’a Moslems, died at Qum, Iran, on 
March 30, aged eighty-five. He was direct descendant 
of Imam Husain, son of Imam Ali, the grandson of the 
He was a great scholar of Islam 
and established a college at Najaf, Iraq, and a mosque 


Prophet Mahomet. 
at Qum, south of Teheran. 


KILLED BY A TERRORIST BOMB: 

M. C. BLANC, THE MAYOR OF EVIAN. 
M. Camille Blanc, the mayor of Evian, was 
killed by the explosion of two plastic bombs 
near his hotel on March 31, a week before 
the first talks between France and delegates 
of the Algerian Nationalists were due to 
take place. The outrage is said to have 
been the work of right-wing terrorists. M. 
Blanc has been awarded umously the 
Ordre de la Nation, the highest civil award. 


TO SUCCEED THE LATE LORD DUNROSSIL AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
AUSTRALIA: VISCOUNT DE L’ISLE, V.C. 

Lord De L’Isle is expected to take up his a 

new Governor-General later this year. 

Museum since 1950 and of the National Gallery since 1953, Lord 

De L’Isle was Secretary of State for Air, 1951-55. He was Conser- 


A DISTINGUISHED NAVAL OFFICER: THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR CYRIL DOUGLAS-PENNANT. 
Admiral Douglas-Pennant died in London 
on April 3, aged sixty-six. He played a 
major part in the a of the landings 
in North Africa, Normandy and Sicily in 
World War Two. After training at 
Osborne he served in destroyers during 
World War Two. From 1940-42 he com- 
manded the cruiser Despatch. He was 
created K.C.B. in 1950. 


FOUNDER OF THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY 
THEATRE: THE LATE SIR BARRY JACKSON. 
Sir Barry Jackson, one of the most out- 
standing figures in the contemporary 
British theatre, died on April 3, at the 
age of eighty-one. His presentations at 
png Py ‘astiston heh eaten. 
von, were of an i igh ity. 
She weno ahon Stand often aad poseenee 
The Cart” for the first time at his 

vern festival in 1929. 


A FORMER PRESIDENT AND RULER OF ALBANIA : 


intment as Australia’s 
Trustee of the British 


vative member for Chelsea, 1944-45. He is 51. 


MASTER OF THE LINER DARA DAMAGED BY 
FIRE IN THE PERSIAN GULF: CAPT. ELSON. 
The British cargo liner Dara, whose master 
is Captain Charles Elson, caught fire and 
was abandoned in the Persian Gulf on 
April 8. The fire had been brought under 
control the next day by the British frigates 
Loch Ruthven, Loch Alvie and Loch Fyne 
and a U.S. vessel. It is feared that casual- 
ties among the crew and passengers might 
be as high as 165. Dara later sank. 


TO TAKE OVER WESTERN COMMAND: 

MAJOR-GENERAL E. D. HOWARD-VYSE. 
It was announced on April 6 by the War 
Office that Major-General E. D. Howard- 
Vyse is to succeed Lieut.-General Sir 
William Stirling as G.O.C.-in-C., Western 
Command with the temporary rank of 
Lieut.-General. General Howard-Vyse, 
who is fifty-five, is at present Director, 
Royal Artillery and has had the task of 
shaping the future of the Royal Regiment. 


THE LATE KING AHMED ZOG. 


King Zog died in Paris on April 9 at the age of sixty- 
five. When he had been President of Albania for four 
years, he changed, in 1928, the form of government to 
a monarchy and became king. He fied the country 
during the Italian invasion of 1939 and later came 
to England, where he lived during the war. He married 

a Hungarian i 


Countess who survives him. 


TO BE MILITARY SECRETARY: LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM STIRLING. 
Lieut.-General Sir William Stirling, who is 
fifty-thfee, has been appointed Militar: 
Secretary to the Secr of State for War 
from next June. He succeed General 
Sir Geoffrey Thompson, who is retiring 
from the Army at his own request to take 
up an appointment in civil life. General 
Stirling will be responsible for the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of Cheers. 
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SALVINIA AURICULATA, A GREAT THREAT TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAKE KARIBA. 








THE WAKE OF A BOAT CUTTING THROUGH A DENSE PATCH OF THE WEED SALVINIA AURICULATA WHICH COVERS OVER 100 SQUARE MILES OF THE LAKE. 
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ONE OF A GROUP OF AFRICANS TRAINING AS SAILORS AT SINAZONGWE GAZING AT THE WEED WHICH THREATENS TO DEPRIVE HIM OF A TRADE. 


In our last issue we showed in colour and in black-and-white pictures of 
what is happening to Lake Kariba due to the rapid growth of the water fern, 
Salvinia auriculata, and its attendant companions such as the Nile cabbage, 
Pistia stratiotes, and other grasses and sedges. Here we show further 
examples of this serious problem. The weed now covers more than 10 per 


cent. of the lake’s area of over 1500 square miles. It was reported in March 
that scientists have been putting distinctive markings on the floating islands 
of the weed in the attempt to find out their movements. These tagging 
operations are being conducted near the northern and southern shores of the 
western part of the lake and scientists hope that in two or three months they 
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WALKING ON TOP OF WATER 40 FT. DEEP—OR RATHER, ON TOP OF SALVINIA AND DENSE GRASS: ONE OF THE SAILORS FROM THIS VESSEL. 


will be able to check the movement of the weed. The lake by next year to be lower when the lake is full. The Kariba Lake Co-ordinating Committee 
will cover 2000 square miles and one of the reasons why Salvinia auriculata ; or research on this type of weed at the University 
is thriving so is thought to be the high nutrient level of the lake as it covers asaland. This Committee will make an aerial 
new and previously unsubmerged ground. Another reason for hoping that survey of the " is known about Salvinia auriculata and there 
Salvinia will cease to be a problem is that the temperature of the lake is likely is no detailed written work 
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HE very idea of a young man being sexually 
impotent is usually considered as a comical or 
even a farcical subject by the English and the 
French. But to the Italians—and especially to the 
Sicilians—it would seem to be a deeply serious 
and even a tragical circumstance. Witness this 
new Italian film set in Catania, “‘ The Handsome 
Antonio ” (directed by Mauro Bolognini), wherein 
the hero after a highly dissolute youth agrees to 
marry a pure and beautiful girl of a distinctly 
superior and richer family. To the horror of both 
sets of parents, not to mention the neighbours— 
for there appears to be no such thing as a domestic 
secret in Catania, everything that happens (or 
fails to happen) being shouted from window to 
window—the marriage is not consummated. 


The point of this film—and many of our film- 
critics seem extraordinarily to have missed it—is 
that Antonio is only temporarily impotent because 
of the icy purity of his wife which turns his own 
blood “‘ to very snow-broth’”’ (as the author of 
“* Measure for Measure ’’ would say). The wedded 
pair go to live in the country where they are 
waited upon by a shy little serving-maid called 
Santuzza. After four months or so Santuzza has a 
fainting fit and is promptly pounced upon by the 
bridegroom’s parents. Can Antonio be responsible 
for the girl’s certain-uncertain condition ? He can. 
He is. Their dear boy’s virility is vindicated, and 
once again all goes merry as a Sicilian marriage bell. 


Whenever this deeply Italian or Sicilian film is 
utterly serious it becomes ludicrous in our eyes; 
and whenever it is frankly farcical it becomes for 
us distinctly embarrassing. But it is always out 
of the ruck, and collectors of curiosities should not 
miss it on any account. Moreover it is brilliantly 
played by Rina Morelli and Pierre Brasseur as 
Antonio’s parents, very prettily by Claudia 
Cardinale as his bride, and very moodily by Marcello 
Mastroianni as the unreliable young man himself. 


“AN INTRICATE MIXTURE OF FIVE SHORT STORIES SET AGAINST 
THE LOVELY COLOURFUL COASTLINE OF THE ITALIAN RIVIERA ": 
“GIRLS FOR THE SUMMER,” WITH DORINA (DORIAN GRAY) 
AND THE BEACH ATTENDANT (JORGE MISTRAL). (CAMEO-ROYAL.) 





HOT—AND NOT SO HOT. 
By ALAN DENT. 
cannily Scottish—in having found it all unsophistica- 


tedly enjoyable. This film instructs the like of me 
that behind all the carefree jollity of those Italian 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





MICHELE MORGAN, WHO IS APPEARING IN “GIRLS FOR 
THE SUMMER.” (MONDIAL.) (Courtesy of Unifrance Film.) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Time must be said to have ‘a soft 
spot’ for the exquisite Michéle Morgan since it is quite a 
number of years ago since one of her best French films, 
‘Quai des Brumes,' and almost as long since her best 
English one, ‘ A Fallen Idol.’ She is now to be seen, 
lovely as ever, in an Italian drama with its setting 
on the Ligurian coast. This is Gianni Franciolini’s 
‘Racconti D’Estate' (very loosely translated as 
‘Girls for the Summer’) in which Mile. Morgan 
takes the part of a beautiful thief handcuffed to a 
handsome detective—M. Mastroianni (who is also the 
hero of ‘The Handsome Antonio’ and ‘ La Dolce 
Vita’). It need hardly be said that the handcuffs 


are soon disposed of when the pair change trains 
2e@e 


on the Italian Riviera. The film 
began its London career at the 
Cameo-Royal.” 


holidaymakers lies a world 
of care and craft and calcu- 
lation. For example, 
yonder fat rich old lady and 
the amusing man who 
dances attendance upon her 
—only half her weight and 
less than half her age—and 
tries to prevent her over- 
eating herself to death: this 
may not be a mere case of a 
wealthy aunt and a nephew 
with expectations! The 
young man,toputit frankly, 
may be a gigolo—which 
after all is a word of Italian 
and not French origin. (I 
consult my ‘‘Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary’’ and find a 
strong English reticence in 
the sole definition: “A 
professional male dancing- 
partner.’’) 


The authentic setting 
on the Italian Riviera— 


: (PETER SELLERS), 
in heady and lovely 


FROM “ MR. TOPAZE ": 
BENAC (HERBERT LOM, LEFT) OFFER MR. TOPAZE, A POOR SCHOOLMASTER 


COMPANY. (CARLTON.) 


colour—will make onlookers 


plan a 
there next year whether they have already been 


holiday 


or not. The human element—the five intermixed 
little dramas—are perhaps less of a direct 
advertisement. A bankrupt businessman tries 
to sell his wife—for a month—to a prosperous 
one who may help him toa deal. A glowing youth 
dances with a dull girl and secretly borrows money 
from her mother, with whom he dances still more 
A pretty prisoner and her warder change trains, 
miss their connection, and go bathing at Rapallo. 
And so it goes on. It seems that no one on that 
happy shore is really happy or really enjoying a 
holiday honestly earned. But it all makes a jolly 
lively picture. 


If only ‘Mr. Topaze’’ (directed by Peter 
Sellers) had continued as well as it began! At the 
outset we watched with anticipative delight Mr. 
Sellers himself as a French schoolteacher leading a 
caterpillar row of his pupils through the streets of 
a little French town. He is bearded and beaming, 
and he has a jaunty walk which is perfectly in 
accord with the character’s nature—a character of 
engaging simplicity and one living by the copy- 
book maxims which adorn the walls of his school- 
room. Topaze is clearly too nice a man to exert 
much authority, and his awful little scholars soon 
make it clear that they know every chink in his 
armour—that such armour as he has, in fact, 
consists chiefly of chinks. 


Topaze, furthermore, has fallen haplessly in 
love with the tyrannical headmaster’s sly little 
daughter. And he hopelessly disgraces himself by 
honestly declining to give any marks whatever to 
the son of one of the school’s most dragonsome but 
most important patronesses. In this little scene 
Martita Hunt as the dragoness gives the only well- 
controlled and really amusing performance to be 
ranked with that of Mr. Sellers himself. But nearly 
all the other performances—the schoolmaster, his 
daughter, the other members of the school staff, 
a rich crook and his mistress who between them 
drag Topaze into the toils of big business and so 
bring about an astonishing metamorphosis in his 
character and in his appearance (Mr. Sellers knows 
how to see to that!)—all these subsidiaries get 
seriously and unamusingly out of hand. 





SUZY COURTOIS (NADIA GRAY) AND CASTEL 
THE POSITION OF MANAGING DIRECTOR OF A NEW 


PETER SELLERS IS ALSO THE FILM’S DIRECTOR. 





More Italian fun and games is to be 
had in “‘ Girls for the Summer” (directed 
by Gianni Franciolini). This is an intricate 
mixture of five short stories set against the 
lovely colourful coastline of the Italian 
Riviera. Did not Rossetti say of some- 
body’s five hand-maidens that their names 
were “‘ five sweet symphonies’’? For me 
—with my reminiscence of my last Italian 
holiday—the names of five contiguous 
resorts on this ravishing coast are not less 
symphonic: Portofino, Paraggi, Santa 
Margherita, Rapallo, Chiavari. But it 
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“THE RAT RACE” (Paramount. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 








seems I was being natively naive—or perhaps 


x 


Generally Released, April 3).—An inter- 
mittently amusing comedy (by Garson Kanin) showing how a naive youth 
from Milwaukee (it is Tony Curtis) tried to storm New York with his saxophone 
and found himself stormed, instead, by a somewhat slippery slip of a girl (it is 
Debbie Reynolds). 

“THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG” (Paramount. 
April 10).—Another naive youth (it is the no longer very youthful William 
Holden) tries to find a decent lodging in Hong Kong and signally fails because 
of a little Chinese charmer (it is Nancy Kwan) and a whole disorderly houseful 
of similarly beguiling maids. 


Generally Released, 
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3 The reason for the chaos is that all 
# these players—and most of them are 
well-known and accomplished players— 
need firm direction and get none. Mr. 
Sellers, apparently discontented with being 
an actor of genius, has insisted on directing 
everybody and everything. And there is 
firmness only in this imsistence and in 
nothing else. The result is that the film 
—founded unsteadily on M. Marcel Pagnol’s 
highly successful “‘ Topaze "’ of thirty years 
ago—is itself unsuccessful.. It has the 
maddeningly thin texture of a jelly which 
has refused to “ jell.” 
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HERMES HONOURS AN EARLIER HERMES. 
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REMEMBERING A FORMER HERMES: THE SHIP’S COMPANY OF THE CARRIER HERMES SEEN 
DURING A SERVICE AT THE SPOT WHERE THE CARRIER WAS SUNK IN 1942. 
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ANOTHER SCENE FROM THE SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE. THE OTHER HERMES WAS SUNK OFF 
CEYLON BY JAPANESE AIRCRAFT, TOGETHER WITH H.M.AS. VAMPIRE. 





CAPTAIN TIBBITS, R.N., DROPPING A CROSS OF REMEMBRANCE INTO THE INDIAN OCEAN. AFTER 
PRAYERS, ONE MINUTE’S SILENCE WAS OBSERVED BY THE SHIP'S COMPANY. 


Q* April 9, 1942, the aircraft-carrier Hermes, together with H.M.A.S. 

Vampire, were attacked by carrier-based Japanese aircraft off the east 
coast of Ceylon, and were sunk. At the time of the attack Hermes’ aircraft 
were helping in the defence of the island of Batticaloa. In remembrance, 
a service was held at the same place on board the tenth Hermes in the Royal 
Navy. Officers and men paid tribute to the gallant predecessor. The aircraft- 
carrier’s commanding officer, Captain Tibbits, dropped a cross of remembrance 
into the sea. The service was simple and brief, and after prayers had been 
said one minute’s silence was observed. The carrier Hermes has been visiting 
the Far East and is now returning to England. She joined the Fleet in the 

summer of 1960 and carries forty-five aircraft. 








LONDON NEWS 64) 


BRITISH FILM ACADEMY AWARDS. 


O* April 6 the British Film Academy awards for 1960 were announced i 

London. As our photographs show, Peter Finch won the Best British Actc 
award; Rachel Roberts that for the Best British Actress for her performanc 
in “‘ Saturday Night and Sunday Morning,” and for his performance in th 
same film Albert Finney was judged ‘‘ the most promising new-comer to lead 
ing film roles.”” The same film was considered the best British film; and th 
title of the best film from any source went to ‘“‘ The Apartment.” The sta 
of this last film, Shirley Maclaine and Jack Lemmon, were also judged to b 
the best foreign actress and actor. The best British screen play was ‘‘ Th 
Angry Silence,”” by Bryan Forbes; the best short film, ‘‘ High Journey ”’; th 
best animated film, ‘‘ Universe ’’; the best specialised film, ‘‘ Dispute,” an 

the U.N. award went to Hiroshima Mon Amour. 





AT THE PRESENTATION OF THE BRITISH FILM ACADEMY AWARDS: KENNETH MORE WIT 
RACHEL ROBERTS, WHO WON THE BEST BRITISH ACTRESS AWARD. 





PETER FINCH, JUDGED BEST BRITISH ACTOR FOR HIS PERFORMANCE IN “ THE TRIALS OF OSC. 
WILDE "—WITH MARGARET LEIGHTON AND HIS AWARD. 


ALBERT FINNEY, “ MOST PROMISING NEW-COMER TO LEADING ROLES,” WITH HIS CO-STAR 
“SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING ”—RACHEL ROBERTS. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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HE British theatre of our time—and 
I choose the words—has had no 
greater man than Sir Barry Jackson: Barry 
Vincent Jackson, who died at Birmingham in the 
early hours of Easter Monday. He founded his 
Birmingham Repertory “ to serve an art instead 
of making that art serve a commercial purpose,” 
and through his long career—at his death he was 
eighty-one—this was Barry Jackson’s aim. 


I speak first of the Repertory because it was 
his life’s work: it remains in honour, the leading 
theatre of its kind in Britain. But its founder, 
practical visionary, philanthropist, idealist, wit, 
man of hope and faith and alacrity of spirit, 
belonged also to the wider stage. No manager 
during the dozen years or so he allowed himself in 
the West End showed more 
real achievement. The Mal- 
vern Festival was his 
creation. For three years 
after the war he re-estab- 
lished, re-animated the 
Memorial at Stratford-upon- 
Avon (and I felt, though he 
would not have wished it, 
that the theatre flag should 
have been half-masted on 
the opening night of the 
present Festival). Wherever 
the stage was regarded 
seriously, here or abroad, 
Barry Jackson’s name was 
recognised. He was 
manager, artist, writer, 
translator; he had directed 
and he had acted. Though 
he thought poorly of the 
star system, he understood 
more than anyone about the 
creation of stars. Many of 
the major players of our 
day were trained at the 
Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre or grew elsewhere 
under Barry Jackson’s 
guidance. 


Now, maybe, I need not 
record his deeds at length. 
Anyone who does not believe 
that the theatre wavered 
this morning from the mists, 
will know_of Jackson’s ab- 
sorption in the best the 
international theatre could 
give in any age; his work for 
Shaw—the “‘Back to Methu- 
selah ’’ pentateuch, the Mal- 
vern Festivals, and the rest 
—his faith in ‘‘ The Immor- 
tal Hour,”’ and his abiding love and knowledge of 
those immortal hours that are Shakespeare’s: the 
dramatist he knew above all others, and whose 
work he directed with so much fastidious taste. 
The Birmingham Repertory has done all of 
Shakespeare’s plays but three (the first scenes 
of “Antony and Cleopatra’”’ were the last he 
saw in his own theatre): we had hoped that 
the full list might have been completed in his 
life, and that he might have known the fiftieth 
anniversary of the building in Station Street 
—the house that was “the captive image of a 
dream ’’—on an early spring night in 1913. 





BARRY JACKSON. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


It is an important poem because it expresses 
Jackson's beliefs and wishes. It began with the 
lines: 

To you good ease and grace to love us well. 

To us good ease, and grace some tale to tell 
Worthy your love. We stand with one consent 
To plead anew a holy argument— 

For art is holy... 

and it ended with the famous: 

May you that watch and we that serve so grow 
In wisdom as adventuring we go 

That some unwavering light from us may shine. 
We have the challenge of the mighty line— 
God grant us grace to give the countersign. 


Barry Jackson never failed to give the countersign: 
he never permitted his theatre to be cheapened. 
His name, through half a century of the stage, stood 





THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE SEASON AT THE NEWLY-NAMED ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON- 
AVON: “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” FINELY PRODUCED—IN REGENCY COSTUME—BY MICHAEL LANGHAM. 
Seen here in the Church Scene are: (centre) Friar Francis (Peter Holmes) and Claudio (Barry Warren). Hero (Jill 
Dixon) is in bridal dress. To the extreme right are Beatrice (Geraldine McEwan) and Antonio (Tony Church). 
From left to right, in the ~~: to the left, are: Don John (Ian Richardson), Benedick eee, Plummer), Don 
Pedro (Noel Willman) and Balthasar (Ronald Scott-Dodd) 


for all that was civilised, for infallible taste. If, at 
his meridian, Britain had had its National Theatre, 
his name would at once have suggested itself, for 
he united a true sense of the past with the right 
vision. Perpetually young in spirit, he had nothing 
of the arrogance that we have known to cloud men 
as unripe in years as in policy. 


In writing those last fretful words, I am uneasily 
conscious that this is something Barry Jackson 
would not have said. He did not let folly disturb 
his temper; wisely he laughed it away. His friends 
will remember his smiling eyes, his talk that within 





When Barry Jackson’s name appears, 
I try to imagine that night. Aged 
thirty-three, the second son of a wealthy 
merchant, he had devoted himself and his 
means to the art of the stage. He began 
with a Birmingham amateur company 
that was christened the Pilgrim Players: 
then he resolved to have his own pro- 
fessional theatre, and with astonishing 
speed this rose in Station Street during 
the winter of 1912. At its opening, 
February 15, 1913, before curtain-rise on 





MARCEL MARCEAU (Saville).—Return of the French mime. 
“ HAMLET ” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—lIan Bannen plays the Prince in Peter 
Wood's production at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. (April 11.) 
“THE IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE” 
Joan Greenwood in the fifth play by Mr. Williams and his wife Margaret. 
(April 11.) 
“ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE” (Phenix). 
and Pip Hinton in a new revue. oa 12.) 
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five minutes might bridge several cen- 
turies and subjects, his joy in the theatre 

and in life (they were the same things to him), and 
the letters and postcards that would come from 
wherever he happened to be at the moment—West 
Cornwall, no doubt—messages that could catch a 
scene or a mood in a swift flash of phrase. 


I began with the Birmingham Repertory. It 
is there that I shall always see him in the mind: 
tall, grey-eyed, elegant, urbane, coming up through 
the auditorium on a first night, his friends on all 
sides: a laugh, a handshake, the Founder in his 
own home. For those of us who have long admired 
the work in Station Street, it must always be 
Founder’s Day while the theatre exists—and long 
may it do so, whether in that building or 
another, as Barry Jackson’s 
memorial. 


It is hard to believe that 
we shall not greet him in his 
theatre again. We missed 
him from his accustomed 
place at Stratford-upon- 
Avon at the opening of the 
Festival. We are sad that he 
will not see another ‘‘ May 
morning on Malvern hills.”’ 
But he is to-day, and will 
be, a major and enduring 
figure in the history of our 
stage. 


I have little to say of 
the new productions, one in 
London, one at Stratford. 
“‘Sparrers Can’t Sing’’ at 
Wyndham’s turned out to 
be a Theatre Workshop look 
at Stepney, a dull back-street 
excursion with a few ex- 
travagant ventures in 
moderately good music-hall 
comedy. The author, 
Stephen Lewis—who calls 
himself Stephen Cato in the 
theatre—acted one of his 
amiable grotesques, and the 
piece was whipped along so 
fast, in Joan Littlewood’s 
Stratford East manner, that 
a good deal of the dialogue 
flickered by us in a blur: no 
great loss, I fancy. 


At Stratford-upon-Avon 
the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre’s season began 
with “‘Much Ado About 
Nothing ’’ dressed in Regency costumes (Desmond 
Heeley designed) and with so many careful 
period touches by the director, Michael Langham, 
that the comedy almust vanished. Certainly 
I had never thought that Beatrice and Benedick 
were such unmemorable parts. Geraldine McEwan 
and Christopher Plummer were straightforward 
and matter-of-fact, and Miss McEwan discovered 
Beatrice for a moment at “‘ What fire is in mine 
ears?”’; but, for most of the evening, as the per- 
sonages moved round in front of a complicated, 
foliage-hung, fretted iron outwork to Leonato’s 
house, I found myself thinking less of Shakespeare 

than, irrelevantly, of Jane Austen, 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT a 


(April 7.) 


(Criterion).—Hugh Williams and 


—Stanley Baxter, Betty Marsden, 


“Quality Street,’’ and Hardy’s hussars: 


Shall we once again there meet them ? 

Falter fond attempts to greet them ? 

Will the gay sling-jackets glow again beside 
the muslin gown ? 


The best performances were Noel 
Willman’s assured and stylish Don Pedro, 
and, especially, Ian Richardson’s dark, 
rigid Don John: a re-creation in the 
theatre of the villain with the poisoned 
mind who has long been a melodramatic 


a performance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” Barry “THE TENTH MAN” (Comedy).— modern “dybbuk” play by Paddy shadow. We know Mr. Langham to bea 
Jackson spoke the ode written by his Chayefsky, set in an American rAd and directed by Donald McWhinnie fine and acutely intelligent director; 
friend, a young poet and the theatre's (April 13.) undoubtedly we shall hear from him 
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first producer, John Drinkwater. 
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again, and to better purpose. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 93: A HARBINGER OF DEATH. 









































A MEMBER OF A MALTESE RELIGIOUS FRATERNITY COLLECTING ALMS FOR A HANGED CRIMINAL’S FUNERAL. 


The gruesome-looking ‘‘ harbingers of death” do not walk the streets in 
Malta to terrify passers-by, but have a far more devout purpose. Draped in 
white and carrying an alms-box bearing the face of Christ, they collect 
money—three days before the execution—for the funerals of executed criminals. 
In the 18th century, the bodies used to be dropped into a sack, and taken 
in a wheelbarrow to a field, where they were dumped. The Society of Mercy 


and the Holy Rosary was formed to give the criminals a Christian burial. 
Only such people as doctors, lawyers, priests and members of the nobility are 
allowed as members. They do not accost anyone for alms, and all traffic is 
stopped when one of them is on the road. Despite their charitable intentions, 
their spectre-like appearance keeps many people, who are afraid to cross their 
path, indoors for the whole three days. 
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I AM not very good at saints, seers, and 

shrines, except of the strictly religious 
kind, and even then I prefer them several 
centuries old and duly canonised, whether 
by some pontiff or by popular history. 
Show me a living saint, or one whose 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


and Remus, or Elagabalus. The care- 
lessly off-hand language which Mr. Duggan 
puts into his characters’ mouths certainly 
makes them into living beings, but it tends 
to display them as a trifle suburban, 
and I am not sure that you can write 








death has been so recent that his words 

and actions are reasonably accessible, and I 
become sceptical at once. Sometimes my scep- 
ticism turns into active aversion, and I freely 
admit that the late George Bernard Shaw has this 
effect on me, in a high degree. Where others see a 
great playwright, a fine writer, thinker, and sociolo- 
gist, I can see merely a boring old gentleman, with 
cranky fads and considerable vanity. So it was 
never to be expected that I should go into 
ecstasies over To A YOUNG ACTRESS, THE LETTERS 
OF BERNARD SHAW TO MOoLLy TOMKINS. Molly 
Tomkins was a young American actress, with a 
sculptor husband and a young son, who came to 
England in 1921, very much prepared to hero- 
worship Shaw, and remained in touch with him 
until his death twenty-eight years later. They 
corresponded frequently, and the present book, 
edited by Mrs. Tomkins’s son Peter, represents as 
much of Shaw’s side of the correspondence as has 
survived. 

I am afraid that many of these letters are 
incurably roguish, and the spectacle of an elderly 
man with a long white beard engaged in literary 
romping is too much for me. No doubt some of 
the advice he gives is quite sound. At any rate, 
he turns down, with considerable force and no 
little heat, Mrs. Tomkins’s suggestion that she 
should come to live with him after the death of his 
own wife. He points out, with much complacency, 
that he is a Great Man (capital letters his) and 
that such an arrangement would create scandal. 
He is nothing if not downright, and in one letter 
he accuses Mrs. Tomkins of “‘a reckless trick of 
playing on people’s emotions.’’ Most of the 
letters are reproduced in facsimile, so that 
the famous handwriting or typing can be fully 
appreciated. This is a book strictly for 
idolators. 

It must have been very difficult to write 
THE Memoirs oF Pontius PILATE without 
succumbing to the cheap temptation to dismiss the 
trial and death of Jesus as a barely-remembered 
incident in a difficult governorship, but Carlo Maria 
Franzero has resisted it. A certain amount is 
known about Pilate’s career, and it is not too hard 
to fill in the gaps. Mr. Franzero has made him a 
rather prudish civil servant, holding up shocked 
hands at the capers of Tiberius and Caligula (which 
the author appears to take on trust from the pages 
of Tacitus and Suetonius). It is a good, if not a 
memorable study. 

I do not know much about Mr. Derek Stanford, 
but I rather fear that he may be a scholar, and 
this is the last qualification necessary for one 
who wants to make a success of depicting JOHN 
BETJEMAN. (If that is an insult both to the 
author and to his subject, I apologise, but I feel 
sure that the latter, at least, as an old friend, will 
understand what I mean and accept the comment 
as a tribute!) You cannot solve Mr. Betjeman 
as if he were a quadratic equation, and that is what 
Mr. Stanford seems to me to have attempted. 
But there is quite enough quotation from Mr. 
Betjeman’s works to make the portrait seem 
recognisable, even if its outlines are more than a 
trifle laboured, and the photographs are well 
chosen and characteristic. 

I seem to have missed Christopher Burney’s 
SoLirary CONFINEMENT when it first appeared, 
so that I am glad now to be able to welcome the 
second edition with an enthusiasm which is not, 
in my case, repetitive. Here is an author who 
spent eighteen months confined by the Nazis to a 
small cell, alone. Many of us would surely have 
gone mad, but there is no trace in this account of 
anything but a sanity almost cold in its objective 
spirit of inquiry. Mr. Burney analyses his thoughts, 
actions, and feelings, all his reactions to his limited 
environment, in strange and almost miraculous 
detail. Nor does he spare himself, for not all of 
his reflections are remarkable for their intelligence. 
But the writing is ‘of real distinction, and a 
mercifully unusual experience has produced a most 
unusual book. 

Now that the cricketing season is round the 
corner, we may expect a seasonal crop of books 
about this baffling game—baffling to foreigners, I 
mean, for every Englishman will maintain his 
right to be dogmatic about it. These will vary 
between the historical, the hortatory and the 
instructional. Mr. A. A. Thomson’s CRICKET 
Bovguet will require a certain amount a 
pas wre background before it can be properly 

iated, for it depends on the different 
rudgilent of the English cricketing character. 
It is a book for the connoisseur, and you cannot 


discuss the various merits of vintage ports with 
South Sea islanders whose only idea of alcoholic 
drink is fermented coconut-milk. 

Richie Benaud’s Way or CRICKET combines a 
little of everything. There are chapters on the arts 
of batting, bowling, fielding, and captaincy, all 
illustrated with examples from first-class cricket, 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


UEEN sacrifices are often considerably less 
subtle in conception than sacrifices of less 
impressive material where the returns need not be so 
keenly calculated. Above all, the resource for the 
defender of returning part only of the material for a 
tenable game—this makes the task of the attacker 
very trying and lends point to the remark, made with 
perfectly serious mien, with which dear old Tartakover 
used to sober youthful analysts revelling in all sorts 
of wild and showy offers: “ It’s really far better to 
sacrifice your opponent’s pieces !"’ 


Here is a “ sacrifice ” which is hardly a sacrifice 
at all (from the latest Russian Championship): 


PoLuGaYEvsky (Black). 
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S. Geller played 1. Qx Pch to which the reply was 
...~ K-N1 (the point is that 1.... PQ; 2. N—B6ch 
and then 3. N xQ is check again; Black does not lose 

a pawn only). After 2. Rx R, Black resigned. 


Here, on the contrary, is a distinctly speculative 
queen sacrifice from the same event: 


BronsteEn (Black). 
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AVERBAKH (White). 





VENER. 


1.BxN!? NxQ;2. Bx BPch, K—B1; 3. BxN. 


White has two bishops and a pawn for the queen 
and must pick up the exchange. 


R-B1; Bx R, PxB; 5. B-B6, P-Ns; 
6. P-Bg, Q-Bs; 7- P-N3, Qx KBP; & 8. R-Q7, Q-K7; 
9. R(R1)-Qr. 


Here the contestants agreed the game a draw, a 
decision which is not so surprising when you realise 
that the pawn on Black’s KBs has suddenly become 
such a menace that White has nothing better than 
to force perpetual check by (9. . . . P-B6); 10. 
R-Q8ch, R x R; 11. Rx Rch, K-B2; 12. R-Q7ch, etc. 
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and a good deal of personal reminiscence. Fine, 
competent stuff from a more than competent 
performer. 

As I write, the Easter holiday is looming, and I 
was hoping for something rather more exciting in 
the way of novels. Alfred Duggan has scored 
another success with THE KING oF ATHELNEY, 
but I cannot say that his study of King Alfred is 
by any means as good as others which he has 
given us, such as Edward the Confessor, Romulus 


about the Cerdingas exactly as if they 
were the Jones’s! 

PRENEZ GARDE, by Terence de Vere White, 
is an odd sort of novel, being the reminiscences of 
a small boy who lived in Ireland during the Sinn Fein 
troubles. Heisa very ordinary small boy, and very 
ordinary small boys tend to be a trifle dull ; therefore, 
although all sorts of exciting things seem to be 
continually happening in this book, they are all 
transmogrified into events of no particular interest 
or importance. That is perhaps why its title, the 
muttered caution of adults who will not discuss cer- 
tain things before children, takeson such significance. 

On the other hand, I was rather puzzled by the 
title of Edward Hyams’s ALL WE Possgss, until I 
discovered it to be taken from a rather lugubrious 
passage by Simone Weil, who says: “ There is 
absolutely no other free act which it is given to us 
to accomplish—only the destruction of the ‘I ’.”’ 
Certainly a good deal of self-destruction goes on 
among Mr. Hyams’s characters, central among 
whom is a young man on the make who pursues 
one girl, marries another, fathers (or rather 
doesn’t father; rather complicated, this) a son on a 
third, and stumbles around in a dazed but unco- 
operative sort of way with a couple of homosexuals. 
It makes sad reading, but Mr. Hyams is an 
intelligent writer who makes some sense out of this 
stream of semi-consciousness. 

Stories with a strong religious flavour have to 
be very well presented indeed if they are not to be 
sickly, and Taylor Caldwell’s THz Man Wuo 
LISTENS was a great deal too saccharine for me. 
There is a mysterious ‘‘ Someone” (he is very 
soon revealed to be Jesus Christ) behind the veil 
of an empty temple to which people come to and find 
a listener who will attend to their difficulties. Of 
course, they find the solution to their various 
difficulties, and in the process undergo whatever 
change is necessary. I hate to be cynical with the 
earnest, but earnestness fails to justify bad art, 
and it is on those grounds that I found myself 
condemning this book. 

There is nothing particularly earnest about 
THE MINIsTER’s Wire, by Ann Gardiner, a novel 
about life in the manse of a Highland village. The 
Minister himself—he isn’t a Minister, apparently, 
but I am not well enough up in Kirk affairs to 
explain why—seems to be an _ exceptionally 
foolish creature, who finds himself platonically 
infatuated with another woman. This caused his 
wife some distress, but by that time I, for one, was 
delighted, for I rarely met, in the pages of any 
book, a character whom I disliked so cordially. 
(On the whole I am not sure that that was the 
author’s intention.) 

Of Christopher Bush’s detective, Ludovic 
Travers, I can only say that his “‘ U ”’ status is 
somewhat heavily stressed, but hardly borne out 
by conversation, background, or habits. He would 
certainly have caused Lord Peter Wimsey to 
stare! However, he gets himself mixed up in as 
exciting a set of mysteries as any other, and his 
latest adventure, THe CASE OF THE ExTRA GRAVE, 
is well up to form. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


To a YouNG ACTRESS, THE LETTERS OF BERNARD 
SHAW TO MoLLy Tomkins, edited by Peter 
Tomkins. (Constable; 63s.) 


THE Memoirs oF Pontius Pirate, by Carlo 
Maria Franzero. (Alvin Redman; 25s.) 


Joun Betjeman, by Derek Stanford. (Neville 
Spearman ; 16s.) 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT, by Christopher Burney. 
(Macmillan ; 13s. 6d.) 


Cricket Bouguet, by A.A. Thomson. (Museum 
Press ; 18s.) 
Way oF CrIcKET, by Richie Benaud. (Hodder 


and Stoughton ; 16s.) 


Tue Kinc oF ATHELNEY, by Alfred Duggan. 
(Faber ; 18s.) 

PRENEZ GARDE, by Terence de Vere White. 
(Gollancz ; 15s.) 

ALL WE Possgss, by Edward Hyams. 
mans ; 18s.) 

THe Man Wao Listens, by Taylor Caldwell. 
(Collins ; 16s.) 

THE MINISsTER’s WIFE, 
(Faber ; 15s.) 

Tue CASE OF THE Extra GRAVE, by Christopher 
Bush. (Macdonald; 12s. 6d.) 


(Long- 


by Ann _ Gardiner. 
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filter tip cigarette 
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most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 
that money can buy 
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delicate flavour. The 


. a term “Dry Gin” means 
U os ; the complete absence 


of any sweetening. 


in the distinctive red box 
at 4/l for 20 
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CINCE 1818 THE OWES WATCH 


FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


FAVRE-LEUBA 





Ref. 55012. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, rolled gold case, 
steel back. Also with 9ct. 
solid gold case, or all-steel 





Ref : 40362. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, extra-flat water- 
proof gold filled case, steel 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss back. 

precision, Continental elegance and expert 

craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet com- 

paring the price with other well-known Swiss 

watches, you will find the Favre-Leuba is not ex- - 

pensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate time ¢pVRE LEUB, 
in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines @® 

are right with every background. Favre-Leuba—a 
watch of prestige at a practical price! 


GENEVE 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO., LTD, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 
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37/- a bottie 


Brilliant, because it's distilled from grain 


Your first sip will tell you that Beefeater Extra dry gin is the 
very spirit of perfection. Triple distilled from grain, it is 
velvet-smooth, diamond clear, so subtly dry. Try it in a dry 
martini—the famous Beefeater Martini—or ‘on the rocks’, and 
you'll find that this is gin as it should be. And you'll agree 
that the little extra that Beefeater costs is brilliantly justified! 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 











30 minutes’ car distance 
from Venice—Mestre 


LIDO DI\ 


ESOLO} 


the world-famous beach 


Bathing Season: © 
May to September 


250 Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses 


2,300 Furnished Apartments § 
and Villas 


Up-to-date 
Sporting equipments 


Bathing and Sand Treatment 
Establishments 


Open-air Cinemas, 
Dancing 


Social Events, i 
Sports, 

Artistic and Folklore 
Performances 


Four “ Fiat 500” cars 
will be drawn by lot among 
tourists 


Information from: 

Azienda Autonoma di S.T., 
Lido di Jesolo (Venezia) 

Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, 
San Marco 1253, Venezia 


























Crecho-Siovakian folk doll. 


All the comforts of home go with the Dormo- 
bile traveller on his search for new faces and 
places. He has beds for four, seats for touring 
six, cooker, sink, dining-table, ample head- 
room under his push-up canopy—freedom of 
movement and freedom from hotel bills. He 
has a versatile 
vehicle to drive 
on holiday, on 
tour or to the 
office. Make 
this a Dormo- 
bile year. 


Other DORMOBILE CONVERSIONS 
are available on Thames 15 cwt. 
Austin 152 and 10/12 cwet., Morris J2 
and J4. Commer j ton, Standard 
‘Atlas Major.” 2 and 4-berth models 
available, all 6 seaters. Prices from £765 


THE 


BEDFORD 
DORMOBILE 
CARAVAN 
Illustrated is the 4-berth Special 
Equipment model with many 
extras. Price £875. Also 2-berth 


model and 2 and 4-berth ‘ Basic’ 
models available. 











< 





Write for illustrated catalogue and names 
of your nearest Dealers, to the designers 
and builders. 


Dept. ILN 
UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTONE 


Telephone: Folkestone 51844 
Established 1773 
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Don't be vague—ask for 





Senennenee 
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Haig in every Hom 


—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad 





HAIG 
*GOLO LABEL’ 
BOTTLE 


37/6 














the only Mower youll ever buy / 


Just to see the wonderful range of WEBB Lawn- 
mowers is to know why, when you own a WEBB, 
you possess the best. And the best costs only so 
little more for WEBB—the acknowledged leaders 
in design and lawnmower developments—offer the 
finest value for money in mowers today. Buy a 
WEBB mower now and over all the long years of 
perfect and trouble-free mowing ahead you'll 
never regret the choice. 

Hand, Electric (Battery or Mains driven) or Motor 
—thete is the ideal WEBB mower for you! 





WEBB BATTERY-DRIVEN Electric Mower 12” 
and 14” — the most advanced lawnmower 
available today ! 











So silent and simple to use. Easily accessible 
12v. battery which can be recharged with car 
charger. 12° model gives 1} 
hrs. continuous cutting. ——my driven! 

14” model, 24 hrs. — = —s 


From £48.19. 10 POWER MOWER 
(Tax paid) complete DEMONSTRATION 
with battery. Ask for name of 


your nearest 
Agent who will 





Illustrated colour catalogue 
FREE on request to 


give FREE home 
demonstration — 
without obligation. 






H. C. WEBB & CO., 



















Hire a Victor Britain car 
for your holiday— 
book now and be sure 


* Low, inclusive rates. 













* All miles over 60 a day at half price. 
% A large range of latest-model, 


self-drive cars. 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 
now! 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St- London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 


Se Ser 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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How much 


rosier 
everything 


is with 


a pink Gin! 


Just gin and Angostura— 
and the world 


takes on a different tinge. 
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ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


It’s the pink that makes the drink 
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ROME 
HASSLER—VILLA MEDICI 
EDEN HOTEL 
PALAZZO AMBASCIATORI 
QUIRINALE HOTEL 


FIUGGI 
PALAZZO DELLA FONTE 


NAPLES 
ALBERGO VESUVIO 


MARATEA PORTO (Potenza) 
SANTAVENERE HOTEL 


TAORMINA 
SAN DOMENICO 
AND GRAND HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 


PALERMO 


| GRAND HOTEL VILLA IGIEA 


MONDELLO PALACE HOTEL 


CATANIA 
GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR 


FLORENCE 
SAVOY HOTEL 


MONTECATINI TERME 
GRAND HOTEL CROCE DI MALTA 


MILAN 
CAVALIERI HOTEL 
CONTINENTALE GRAND HOTEL 
DIANA MAJESTIC GARDEN HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL GALLIA 

TURIN 

PALACE HOTEL TURIN 

PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE 


GENOA 
SAVOIA MAJESTIC HOTEL 


BRISTOL PALACE HOTEL 











ITALHOTELS 


40 Hotels, 40 Owners, 


but one high standard of Service 


NERVI Riviera Genova 
HOTEL VITTORIA 


SANTA MARGHERITA LIGURE 
MIRAMARE GRAND HOTEL 


RAPALLO 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 


SESTRI LEVANTE 
GRAND HOTEL DEI CASTELLI 


SESTRIERE (TURIN) 
DUCHI D’AOSTA HOTEL 
PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE 


VENICE 
BAUER GRUNWALD HOTEL 
THE GRAND HOTEL 


MERANO 
GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL 


CORTINA D’AMPEZZO Dolomiti 
CRISTALLO PALACE HOTEL 
MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL 
SAVOIA GRAND HOTEL 


ABANO TERME 
GRAND HOTEL TRIESTE 
AND VICTORIA 


BOLOGNA 
MILANO EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


SALSOMAGGIORE 
GRAND HOTEL MILAN 


STRESA Lake Maggiore 

REGINA PALACE HOTEL 
MENAGGIO Lake di Como 
GRAND HOTEL AND MENAGGIO 


TREMEZZO Lake di Como 
GRAND HOTEL TREMEZZO 


Information: All Travel Agents or ITALHOTELS, Genoa (Italy), 
Via Arsenale di Terra, 5. 


WHEN IN ITALY, THEN ITALHOTELS! 
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Make the most 
of your 
game with 





Designed in collaboration with 
the famous John Letters Advis- 
ory Panel, these fine clubs are 
played by leading golfers all 
over the world. 


JOHN LETTERS LTD. HILLINGTON, GLASGOW 











HIGH SPEED CUTTING 


AND GENTLE ROLLING 







@ Powered by a 4 stroke engine with 
Kick 


start. 
@ 3 sizes: 15 inch, 17 inch and 20 inch cut. 
@ Speed up transmission to give high 
cutting frequency. 
t clutch control for rotary 
cutter and machine drive. 


1D super mowers 





The full range of high quality J.P. Mowers is 
designed for efficient cutting performance and 


years of trouble free service. 


J.P. Super 


Mowers’ high speed cutting and gentle rolling, 
are conducive to better lawns. 

Consult your dealer for details and Brochures 
with full specification of the range of J.P 


Mowers. 
HAND - 


PETROL MOTOR + ELECTRIC 


In case of difficulty write to the manufacturers 


j.P. ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 


MEYNELL ROAD, LEICESTER, ENGLAND Phone: 67542 (2 Lines.) 









Romain 
Gary 


a new novel 

by the author 
of “‘ The Roots 

of Heaven” 
and “‘ Lady L”’ 


The 
Talent 


Scout 
(16/-) 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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To South Africa - 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
your own cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence... this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 

















Approximately every fourteen days en suite, is £165 per adult (£132 per 
an Ellerman “City” class ship adult on a 12-passenger vessel) 
‘ = sails for South Africa, Lourenco Full information can be obtained 

A typical double ro The The City of Durban resta The Sports deck on th Cit 7 
City of Ex . ( Cabins or runt spans the full width of th ¥ Port ee "2 all * Clay” Marques and Beira. Passage rates from Ellerman Lines, Passenger 
Ellerrran an on either “A” ship and seats all passengers at class passenger ships o whered South are competitive ... an outside Office, 29/34 Cockspur Street, 
or“ B” decks... light, airy and one _ service providing a Africa run v hav ? a swimmning-pool double room (to Cape Town), for London, S.W.1, or from all Shipping 
beautifully appointed uisine for which Ek rman ships lrawing-room and library : 2 . 

we neanioandl example, with private bathroom and travel agents. 


“A" DECK ON A “ CITY" CLASS SHIP 


Swimming-Pool Sports Decl Children’s Playroom Shop Ladies’ and Gentlemen 
i ‘ 4 \ | Hairdressers 
\ 





serve the world 





STAABOARO 





/ 
Every “A” Deck room, whether The staterooms are particularly spacious 

single’* or “double,” has a and luxuriously furnished with every 
private bathroom and toilet en suite requisite for comfort and convenience 
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For you- 
with your 
judgment 


PROPRIETARY SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled, Matured, Blended and 
Bottle d in Se otland 


Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and Double-Double size, also 
3, half-flasks, quarter-flasks and miniatures 





